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NEW BOOKS FOR EVERY SCHOOL GRADE 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader— 


OUR NOTABLE NEW BOOKS INCLUDE | Powell and Connolly’s Rational 


South America. . . . $ .60 J Bacon’s New French Course : Grammar ,f. English Language. $.60 
By Frank (}. Carpenter, author of North Amer- Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and By W. B. Powrur, A. M., Superintendent of 


ica, Asia, etc. ’ British Authors. Revised 


A personally conducted tour through the most character- 
istic parts of the continent. Children visit the different coun- 


Public Schools, Washington, D.C., and Louise 
Conno.iy, M.S. 


Colby’s Outlines of General History . Presents the study of the English language as it exists, 


tries and observe the people in their homes and at their Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire ( Brandon) seen : and shows the relation element that characterizes it. The 
work. They learn much of the natural wealth of the coun- Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry : subject is developed naturally, and hitherto puzzling points 


tries, of the curious animals of the different zones, and of 


the wonderful flowers and trees of the tropics. Written in Milne’s Plane Geometry 
familiar conversational style. Colored maps and beautiful Milne’s Solid Geometry 


Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 


illustrations. 


are stated simply and clearly, and the practical side of the 
study — correct forming of the speech of the pupil — is em- 
phasized sufficiently. The treatment of the verb is a special 
feature of the book. 


Mathews’s Songs of All Lands. $ .50 Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — South Seott's Taleiten: 0", 


Compiled by W. 8, B. Marnews, author of ‘‘ How America 


Music.” Editor of Music Magazine. 


The most extensive compilation yet made of our own pa- 
triotic airs and typical folk songs of American life, together 


with the national songs of all the leading countries, includ- Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) 
ing copious illustrations of their popular and typical mel- Swett’s Stories of Maine 
odies. Specially prepared for schools and social gather- The Baldwin Primer (Kirk) 


ings. The music is in three and four parts, and many of tke 
English selections have a pianoforte accompaniment. 


to Understand Music,” and ‘‘A Popular History of a Abridged by Jutta M. Dewey, Late Superintend- 
2 : Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk).... .50 ent of Schools, North Adams, ae 


Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose .50 Well adapted for school and home reading, because it is one 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children..... .40 of the author’s most celebrated novels, and because it por- 


trays so accurately European life during the Middle Ages. 
It pictures the Wars of the Crusades, with the Christian 
knights fighting against the Sultan and Mohammedans for 
possession of the Holy Ground. The book is in uniform 


Todd’s Brief History of New York City... .75 binding with the other volumes of the same series. 


Copies of any of these books will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Graded Literature Readers. 
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MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


29, 31, AND 33 East 1gtn St. 


Teach Pupils to Help Themselves. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING-—Five Books. 


By GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Springfield, Mass., and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Jl, 


SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY, 


The Subject Matter comprises a great variety of highly interesting ae ee material,—Stories, 
Fables, Nature Studies, Historical and Geographical Lessons, etc. Continuity of thought is care- 


fully provided for. 


The Gradation of the Lessons is adinirable, each word being registered at the head of the lesson — 


in which it was first used. By means of Keys to pronunciation, exact diacritical marking, and 
numerous exercises pupils are taught to help themselves. 

The Mechanical Execution of these Readers is also a special feature. 

The Illustrations are artistic and instructive. 


Correspondence is cordially invited by the publishers. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. Boston. 
NICHOLS’S “‘Professor Nichols has evidently followed in this series a deep conviction of the value of Arithmetic, both 
GRADED as a utilitarian and educational factor. The problems are selected with reference to their logical sequence, 


and the subjects are kept rotating in such a manner as to force the pupil to think. It is a scheme of 


LESSONS 1N thinking Arithmetic, and the problems are so ingeniously put as to suggest their own solution.”” — Morgan 


ARITHMETIC. | J. Govsmirn, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, ¥. 
Books Hi, Hil, IV, V, Vi, Vil, Vill. Sample Copy for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


|’ presenting the following. for consideration, 


we would repeat what we have before stated: 
Our Prices, while Low, never touch the point where *‘Mierit”’ ceases. 


HERE BEING A VAST DIFFERENCE IN EDUCA- 

TIONAL PAPERS, THE INEXPERIENCED ARE 
OFTEN MISLED BY APPEARANCES OF PAPERS; 
BUT AFTER USING, FIND THEM FAR BELOW 
WHAT THEY EXPECTED. 


CONSULT US WHEN YOU ARE © 
IN THE MARKET. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER 


HOSE WHO KNOW MOST ABOUT QUALITY ARE 
OUR MOST APPRECIATIVE CUSTOMERS, FOR 
THEY REALIZE THE VALUES WE GIVE. THOSE WHO 
ARE NOT EXPERTS CAN RELY UPON WHAT THEY 
GET FROM US, AS WE ALLOW NO MISREPRESEN- 


TATION. 


“We make Writing Tablets, too,” 


CO North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROUKLYN, N. 2” 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE SOUTH. 


There has just been issued a magnifi- 
cently printed and illustrated volume, 9x11 
in size, and nearly 200 pages, under the 
title of ‘The Empire of the South.” It is, 
without exception, the most comprehen- 
sive volume ever issued in the interest of 
any one section, and tells in a most intel- 
ligent and interesting way of the rapid 
strides being made by the country east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
‘Potomac. 

The Southern railway is the publisher of 
this volume, and Frank Presbrey, one of 
the leading students and writers in con- 
nection with Southern interests, is its 
editor. 

While it is issued by a railroad com- 
pany, it is not in any sense a railroad ad- 
vertisement, but is only an encyclopedia 
of the South and all of its varied interests. 

The volume contains more than 500 
half-tone illustrations from photographs, 
and it is bound in a most attractive cover. 

The work has been received everywhere 
with the highest commendations, and has 
already been adopted as the standard pub- 
lication on the section which it treats. 
Copies may be had by enclosing fifteen 
cents, the exact cost of postage, to George 
C. Daniels, Northeastern passenger agent, 
228 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANY. 
l’ve found her a most engaging girl, 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 


rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 


will find that they are lower than via 


other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated “Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children, The dining-car service, as well 
asethat of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT, na 
FLOWERS. 


WINTER 


FANCIES 


Seek Ye and Find 


In California 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
- Travel via NEW ORLEANS on the 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


outhern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


(a Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary 
Sleeping Cars daily. 


Address for information, 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Assist. Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NuttinG, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
No. 349 Broadway 
No. 1 Battery Piase, | Wew York. 


E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Disease Germs ° 


AND MICROBES @ 
Are in the blood and tissues of the body. © 


; THE GERMS and Micro 
@ Ki ana you and you eradicate the @ 


Harvey’s Germicides 


Reach the Germs through the blood. 
No.1 kills the Malaria Germ, 


~\ 
(® 
® No.2 kills the Cancer Microbe. © 
No. 3 kills the Bacillus of Consumption. 
No. 4 kills the Grippe Germ. @) 
No.5 kills the Microbe that produces 
kidney disease. 
No, 6 kills in the blood all that produce 
@ skin diseases. © 
@ Put up in boxes. 25 cents a box. © 
; If your druggist does not keep HAR- ~. 
@) VEY’'S GERMICIDES, they will be mailed on y 
receipt of price, 25 ‘cents. Order by Num- 


@ bers. Directions in each box, @ 
Address, @) 
> HARVEY DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., \ 
@ PATERSON, N. J. © 


Sets, com lete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards or Binge Too.s, 41 y slape. 
a stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LOYD 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot NE Boston 


As you will quite agree, 


For she’s promised to marry Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, 


James, John, and Jonas, and me. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


91 John Street, New York. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Betweer 
BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 


remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 


Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Teachers Asso- 


Teachers Wanted, ciation, Sus Auaito- 


rium Blug., Chicagy, lll. 4,000 ‘positions filled. 


Dr uggists Y 4 


Grocers, 
ets. 


Special Coughs, Colds 


Package 
by mail, 
10 ets. 


i That Roughness i in the Throat. 


You “KNOT ©. BRAINTREE 


sole Manu 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 


BETWEEN BOSTON 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, 


And Ali Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on ail 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


HEN to advertisers please mention 
the ‘Journal of Education.” Rostun. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is accounted, on all hands, a diplomatic triumph of 
the first order that Secretary Hay has succeeded in get- 
ting written guarantees from the powers chiefly inter- 
ested in China, including Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Russia, and probably Italy, that,in any 
future leases of Chinese territory, the ‘“‘most favored na- 
tion’”’ treatment now secured to the United States by 
treaty with China shall be continued. Under the pledges 
thus made, Americans will have the same trade privileges 
and the same opportunities to assist in the development 
of the country as are enjoyed by subjects of the powers 
making the leases. The “open door,” in the fullest sense 
of that elastic term, is thus secured under guarantees 
which will scarcely be disregarded. The United States 
thus gains the advantages of a “world-power” without 
entering into any entangling alliances. 


Reference was made in this column last week to the 
questions of international law involved in the British 
seizures of flour at Delagoa bay. A still more important 
question touching the rights of neutral is at issue in the 
later action of the British patrol in seizing a German 
steamship in Delagoa bay and carrying her off to Durban 
as a prize of war. This vessel, the Bundesrath, is one of 
the German East African line. Her owners claim that 
she had nothing contraband on board; but, even if she 
had, the right of British vessels to seize her in neutral 
waters, when no blockade had been proclaimed or was 
possible, is open to grave question. 

+ 


The seizure of the Bundesrath was followed a day or 
two later by the capture of a German bark, Hans Wagner, 
and this by the overhauling of the German mail steamer 
General at Aden. In the case of the last-mentioned ves- 
sel, she was compelled to discharge her cargo, despite the 
fact that her manifests showed that she had no goods 


contraband of war on board. If the Kaiser wanted 
another argument for the enlargement of the German 
navy, which he is pressing upon a reluctant Reichstag, 
the British authorities have given it to him; for the Ger- 
mans feel that England would not take such liberties 
with German vessels, if their navy were more formidable. 
These infractions of neutral rights by England at the 
present time are unaccountable. They have caused deep 
and bitter resentment in Germany, and, as Germany holds 
the key to the present situation, and it is generally be- 
lieved that nothing but the personal reluctance of the 
German emperor prevents a European coalition against 
England, it is strange that the British government should 
irritate the one friend England has in Europe. 


There was, it appears, one exception to the Christmas 
truce which prevailed generally through Cape Colony and 
Natal. This was at Mafeking. The small British gar- 
rison at that place made a desperate sortie against the 
Boer forces, which had maintained the siege for ten 
weeks. They attacked one of the Boer forts with 
maxims, cannon, and an armored train, and the battle 
raged up to the very walls of the fort. But, according to 
the official Boer account, which is the only report of the 
engagement which has been made, they were driven back, 
with the*loss of more than 100 officers and men. The 
position of the Mafeking garrison is now almost hope- 
less. 

* 


The week has witnessed no important change in the 
South African situation. General Methuen and General 
Cronje still confront each other at the Modder river; 
and General Buller and General Joubert at the Tugela. 
Of the central column, commanded by General Gatacre, 
little has been heard since it was driven back from 
Stormberg. The British have been somewhat cheered by 
smal] successes won early in the week by columns of cav- 
alry or mounted infantry in Cape Colony. One of tnese 


was west of General Methuen’s line of communication 

with Cape Town; the other was at Colesberg, not many 

miles south of the Orange river, which forms the south- 

ern frontier of the Free State. Neither engagement 

would be reckoned of much consequence under ordinary 

conditions. 
* * 


It is but a short time since New York was thrown into 
a shiver of apprehension by the arrival of a vessel from 
a Brazilian port, with cases of the bubonic plague on 
board. Now it is the Pacific coast which is menaced by 
reason of an outbreak of the plague at Honolulu. The 
first case was discovered December 12, and there were five 
deaths in the first twenty gour hours. The cases ap- 
peared, as was to have been expected, in the Asiatic 
quarter of the city; and measures were immediately 
taken, of very much the same character as the “shot-gun 
quarantine in southern communities during yellow fever 
epidemics, to cut off the infected district. It is hoped 
that these precautions will prove effective, but the large 
Asiatic population of Honolulu is an element of danger. 


* * 


Congress has taken up its work briskly after the ho.iday 


recess. The gold standard bill has the right of way in the 
senate, and will be considered daily until a vote is 
reached. As in the house, the friends of the bill do not 


intend to make many speeches. Sufficient time will be 
given for all dissentients to express themselves, but there 
is no apparent disposition to talk against time, and it is 
expected that the bill will be passed and sent to a con- 
ference committee by the first of February. There has 
been some talk of displacing it with the Quay case, but 
this is not likely to be done. The senate has before it 
two resolutions, the one embodying and the other an- 
tagonizing the administration policy in the Philippines, 
which will serve as pegs for a number of speeches. The 
house has adopted resolutions of inquiry regarding the 
deposit of treasury funds in national banks. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 4a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, © 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 3 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of th ee o1 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year. 
$3 00 cd 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, .. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


JANUARY. 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. 
January brother, hail! 
We give thee greeting while the gale 
Doth rage and roar, and snow piles high, 
For treasures in your storehouse lie. 


TREASURES. 
Friendship is a golden treasure— 
pun Use it well! 
Joy ‘twill give you without measure; 
Slight it not, and never blindly 
Treat it, coldly or unkindly— 
Use it well! 


Honor is a priceless jewel— 
Use it well! 
It is never cold and eruel; 
It is warm, and kind, and cheering, 
Noble, steadfast, and enduring— 
Use it well! 


Truth’s a treasure great and glorious— 
Use it well! 

It will make your work victorious; 

Better far its riches olden 

Than the wealth thats merely golden— 
Use it well! 


Courage is a mighty treasure— 
Use it well! 
It will give you strength and pleasure; 
It will drive away all sadness 
By the conquering power of gladness— 
Use it well! 


Hope’s a gem with light undying— 
Use it well! 

While the hours are swiftly flying, 

Let its talismanic beauty— 

Lead you on through paths of duty— 
Use it well! 


Moments are life’s richest treasures— 
Use them well! 

They wiil bring eternal pleasures 

If we never treat them lightly, 

But improve them ever rightly— 
Use them well! 


—Anon. 


MO VEMENT AND MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT.—(L) 
BY CHARLES H. JUDD, 
School of Pedagogy, New York City. 


The amount of attention given in modern educa- 
tion to the training of the child’s bodily movements 
is relatively very small. T’o be sure, the schools 
teach reading and writing and these forms of activity 
involve the use of certain muscles. But even in the 
teaching of reading and writing the teacher is usually 
aiming a something quite distinct from the training 
of the movements. Indeed, we may go further and 
say that present-day pedagogy not merely neglects 
movements, it even sanctions methods which are 
directed toward the suppression, in the schoolroom, 
of those forms of bodily activity which naturally 
tend to appear. 

This attitude of disregard for movement has its 
origin in a wide-spread notion about the nature of 
mental life, which has gone unchallenged so long that 
it has come to have almost the authority of an axiom. 
We all assume without any hesitation that conscious- 
ness does not depend in any essential way on move- 
ment. We see that one may think profoundly or 
may receive a flood of visual or auditory impressions 
and yet remain to all external appearances entirely 
passive. We come, therefore, to hold that knowl- 
edge and action, thought and movement, are not re- 


lated in any manner which would make it necessary 
for us to treat of movement when attempting to ex- 
plain consciousness. Relying on this induction 
from common experience, teachers have been in the 
habit of planning their work on two general prin- 
ciples. The first of these is that the child’s con- 
scious processes may be cultivated without reference 
to his bodily movements, and the second is that the 
child’s consciousness is that for which the school 
must be responsible, and that when provision has 
been made for education of this purely mental type, 
the duty of the school has been discharged. 

Recent developments in psychology and physiology 
have made it apparent that this notion of the inde- 
pendence of thought and action which has been so 
long accepted and which has been so influential in 
determining the character of educational method, is 
by no means a principle of unquestionable validity. 
Indeed, as facts accumulate it becomes more and 
more evident that our psychology and our pedagogy 
must undergo a radical modification and must adapt 
themselves to a new line of thought, in which there 


‘is a full recognition of the closest possible depend- 


ence of consciousness on bodily movements. 

It may be well to review briefly some examples of 
the facts which have drawn attention to reaction as 
an important condition of mental life. The facts in 
question all go to show that every mental state is 
accompanied by some bodily movement. The move- 
ment may be so slight that it is beyond the range of 
ordinary observation and requires delicate apparatus 
or especially favorable conditions for its demonstra- 
tion, but it is nevertheless present, and has already 
been demonstrated in the great majority of cases. 

Thus the muscles of the heart and of the blood- 
vessels are particularly susceptible to influences from 
without, and they show reactions running parallel to 
changes in mental life, even in those cases in which 
the changes are so slight that they do not seem to 
affect the grosser muscles of the body. The means 
of demonstrating the reactions of these muscles are 
as follows. A lever is brought into contact with the 
pulse in such a way that it will magnify and record 
the beats. In this way it is possible to show that 
even slight sensory experiences, such as those of taste 
or smell, are accompanied by changes in the rate and 
intensity of the heart-beat. Thus the taste of sugar 
will cause the heart to beat more slowly and with 
increased intensity; a bitter taste, on the other hand, 
will be accompanied by an increase in the rapidity of 
the heart beat anda decrease in its intensity. Other 
kinds of sensation cause varying results, but in every 
case there is some reaction in the vaso-motor system 
attending every experience in consciousness. Mosso, 
the great Italian physiologist, was able to observe in 
a trepanned patient changes in the circulatory sys- 
tem within the skull. He notes that even in pro- 
found sleep odors or noises which were not intense 
enough to awaken the patient were, nevertheless, 
capable of producing reactions in the blood vessels. 
This shows us that movement is a phenomenon so 
closely related to all sensory activity that even when 
the stimulation is too weak to arouse intense con- 
sciousness it is yet strong enough to bring about the 
reaction. 

Again, the organs of digestion are easily affected 
by conscious states. Everyone knows the bad effects 
of worry on the organic processes. Even such a 
vague experience as that produced by general vexa- 
tion will interfere with digestion. Some recent ex- 
periments performed with a cat showed that the 
slightest stimulation during the period of digestion 
resulted in very marked changes in the activity of 
the muscles of the stomach. 

Tt is not only the involuntary muscles which are 
thus brought into reaction whén we have mental ex- 
periences; the voluntary muscles are also frequently 
affected even when we are not immediately aware of 
it. If we attach a delicate recording apparatus to 
the finger of a subject, we shall find in the first place 
that the muscles are under more or less tension all 


the time. Slight movements are being made, even 
though they may escape the notice of the subject 
himself. Lf now the subject be given some sensory 
experience or if he call to mind some idea, there will 
show itself an increase in the movements, and the in- 
tensified movements will take on a more or less 
definite direction, thus showing here again an in- 
crease in muscular activity attending the arrival of 
new experiences in consciousness. 

Sometimes the changes’in the muscles are merely 
changes in tension, not actual movements. Let me 
illustrate by the use of an example which will be 
familiar to all of you. A novice on a bieyele is al- 
ways attracted towards the objects which he should 
avoid. In spite of all his efforts he will ride directly 
towards that upon which he concentrates his atten- 
tion. The explanation of these performances is 
briefly this. It is impossible for anyone to look in- 
tently at any object without making incipient move- 
ments of the hand in the direction of the object. 
In ordinary life the result produced by these slight 
movements is so small. that we overlook it entirely. 
But a slight movement on the bicycle means a very 
decided turning in the direction of the movement. 
It requires much practice to overcome this tendency, 
so firmly is it established as a regular habit of re- 
action. The example of movement which is given 
in this case is very instructive, as it makes it possible 
to observe directly a process which is undoubtedly 
going on all the time, but is for the most part lost 
sight of. 

Such, then, are some of the typical facts—and 
there are many more to which we can only refer in 
passing—which are rendering it more and more ap- 
parent that consciousness and bodily movement are 
related, not in a few isolated cases, but with a regu- 
larity which justifies the generalization that there is 
no consciousness without reaction. 

A brief study of the physical conditions of con- 

sciousness will contribute further evidence in sup- 
port of this statement. The nervous system does 
not have two distinct, independent modes of activity, 
one of reception of stimulations and another of dis- 
charge of motor impulses. To be sure we speak of 
sensory and motor nerve cells and fibres, but these 
terms are applicable only to the different parts of a 
single system. And that system always acts as a 
single whole rather than as a group of isolated 
organs. So far as the nervous functions are con- 
cerned, then, it is quite impossible to distinguish the 
sensory from the motor. <A stimulation which 
comes into the nervous system must always pass out 
of it along some motor fibre. The process as a whole 
is, therefore, both one of reception and discharge. 
Indeed, in the largest sense of the word, it is much 
more a process of discharge than one of reception. 
~The nervous system is not an organ which absorbs 
stimulations from the outside world for its own en- 
largement or excitation. It is merely a centre in 
which such stimulations are received, re-arranged, 
and combined with each other before being sent to 
the muscles. The nervous system is like a telephone 
system. It does not receive messages for its own 
benefit, but-receives and distributes to its proper 
destination that which is put into it from without. 

Our discussion up to this point, then, has shown us, 
first, that consciousness is always accompanied by 
hodily movement, and, secondly, that movement is 
always the end of the series of physical processes con- 
ditioning consciousness. We may now advance to 

the next step in the argument. 

The facts of development show us that this rela- 
tion between consciousness and movement is not 
merely a general and external relation, but that con- 
sciousness develops in a way which indicates that re- 
finement and specialization of movement is abso- 
lutely essential to the growth of ideas and to their 
arrangement in consciousness. In other words, a 
clear idea cannot exist until a distinct and properly 
co-ordinated movement has been developed as the 
constant concomitant of that idea. 
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In order to make this clear, we may review briefly 
some of the facts of development which present 
themselves in the history of the child. The child of 
eight months or a year in age is capable of receiving 
stimulations in great abundance. Indeed, there is 
no evidence that the eye and ear of such an infant 
do not respond differently to the different colors and 
to the different pitches and intensities of sound. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that 
the sense organs are well advanced even at this early 
stage, and that they give rise to a great variety of 
different kinds of stimulation. And yet the evidence 
seems clear that these differences in sensory stimula- 
tion do not reflect themselves in consciousness. The 
mass of sensation as it presents itself in the mind of 
the child at this period must be regarded as a vague, 
undifferentiated, unarranged whole. It is not lack- 
ing in content, but that content is wholly undigested. 
What is necessary for developed ideas is activity of 
discrimination and arrangement. This lack of dis- 
crimination in the child’s early ideas cannot be attri- 
buted to absence of difference in the sensory stimula- 
tions, for these, as we have seen, are doubtless pres- 
ent. If, on the other hand, we turn our attention 
to the reaction, we shall see how striking the relation 
is. The child’s movements are just as unco- 
ordinated and undifferentiated as are his ideas. A 
bright light sets in action the whole body, arms, 
head, trunk, and legs. The nervous impulse has 
evidently been diffused throughout the whole of the 
nervous system, and escapes along every possible 
channel without special order or arrangement. Such 
diffuse action, as it has been called, indicates that 
the stimulations, though present, are not yet under 
control. The change from this state of diffuse 
action and diffuse consciousness which comes as the 
child’s development proceeds, is describable only in 
terms which lay emphasis on the fact that the child 
learns the meaning, that is the relations, of sensa- 
tions by learning how to make them the guiding im- 
pressions for actions. Through the working out of 
the relations between certain definite sensory experi- 
ences and their appropriate reactions he learns in 
the first place to distinguish the particular sensa- 
tion in question from the whole mass of conscious 
content, and in the second place he learns the proper 
relations between the various discriminated sensa- 
tions through the determination of their relations to 
himself. How does a child learn to distinguish a 
word from other words? No one who has heard 
some youngster just learning to talk, repeating to 
himself time and time again the same word, can be 
in any doubt as to the fact that he has found the 
natural way in which to clear up his ideas. The 
learning of a definite relation between stimulation 
and reaction and the thorough establishment of a 
regular form of reaction is more than a mere addi- 
tion of an act to an idea; it is the only possible way 
of making the idea itself distinct and clear. The 
person who has fussy reaction will have fussy ideas, 
the person who halts and hesitates in his movements 
will halt and hesitate in his thoughts. The person 
who knows what to do in a certain situation is the 
person who has a thorough grasp of the meaning of 
the impressions which he receives. All this holds 
true of the child’s ideas and movements. The more 
he learns of how to reach things, the clearer will be 
his ideas of space. The more he learns that this 
thing is good to take hold of and the other thing is 
better to move away from, the clearer will become 
his discriminative ability. One can see how ideas 
and actions develop together. Those differences 
which mean nothing for the child’s reactions are 
simply ignored. His world is the world in which he 
lives and acts, his ideas belong to this world, and 
exist because they will help him to conduct himself 
in his every day relations to the things with which 
he comes in contact. 


W. E. Wilson, state normal school, Fllensburg. 
Wash.: We have received your special educational 
history number, which constitutes a great fund of 
information. I congratulate you upon giving the 
country so valuable a complication of recent educa- 
tional history. 


‘*Tue Weex Review” witt BE rounp HEREAFTER ON 
THE FIRST INSIDE COVER PAGE. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LEGISLA- 
TION IN MAINE.—(11) 


N, A. LUCE, 


(Prepared for Anniversary Number.] 
II. FREE HIGII SCHOOLS. 
The free high school system was established in 


1873. These schools were intended to do, in a 
larger and more generous way, the work which had 


been done by the decadent or dead country - 


academies. Under the provisions of the law estab- 
lishing the system, any town by making an annual 
special appropriation for the support of a school in 
which should be taught the academic branches, and 
maintaining such school for at least ten weeks in the 
year, should he reimbursed by the state to the extent 
of one-half the sum expended for instruction, such 
reimbursement not to exceed five hundred dollars for 
any one year. So long as any town failed to make 
provision for the support of such school, any district 
or union of districts therein had all the rights and 
privileges in the matter which the town would have 
had. When maintained by towns, these schools were 
under sole direction and control of the town school 
committees; when supported by districts, they were 
under the joint control of the district agents and 
school committees. In 1875 such ‘schools were sup- 
ported in 157 of the 421 cities and towns in the state. 

No important legislation was had affecting these 
schools during the first six years of their existence. 
Some minor changes were made in the law, the most 
important of which was one allowing academies to 
donate, in part or in whole, the income of their in- 
vested funds to the town or district in which they 
were located, for the free tuition of scholars resid- 
ing therein, and to receive aid from the state. 

In 1879 the legislature sought to economize by re- 
ducing the state’s expenditures for educational pur- 
poses, and passed an act suspending the operation of 
the free high school law for one year. 

In 1880 the law was materially amended, however, 
by reducing the maximum amount of state reim- 
bursement to $250, and by limiting the course of 
study in the schools to English branches, except when 
otherwise provided by express action of the school 
committees having them in charge. 

Some minor changes have been made since 1880, 
affecting the course of studies pursued in them in 
such way as to raise the standard of these schools; 
providing, since the abolition of school districts, for 
the organization of school precincts having authority 
to establish and maintain them in towns failing to 
do so; and authorizing towns to make use of the 
high schools of adjoining towns, instead of support- 
ing them within their own limits, and to receive the 
same aid from the state as they would be entitled to 
if they supported schools of their own. Efforts 
have been made, also, to make it obligatory upon all 
towns containing a certain number of inhabitants to 
support such schools, but those efforts have as yet 
failed. In the meantime these schools, under the 
optional provision of law, have gradually increased 
in number, so that during the last school year they 
were in operation in 256 towns. 


III. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In 1875 the state supported two normal schools, 
with an average attendance per term of 125 students 
in each. They were under the general management 
and supervision of a board of trustees consisting of 
the governor and state superintendent, ex officiis, and 
of five others appointed by the governor and his 
council. For their support the legislature of that 
year appropriated $15,500. 

In 1878 the legislature authorized the establishing 
of a third normal school at Gorham, and to provide 
for the support of the three appropriated the sum of 
$22,500. For use of the new school the town and 
citizens of Gorham erected and presented to the state 
a new and elegant building ready for occupancy, 
with a capacity for 200 pupils. The trustees of 
Gorham Seminary turned over to the state, as a gift 
while used for the benefit of the school, a large 
dormitory, with its furnishings and a very consider- 


able library. Thus equipped, the school opened early 
in January, 1879. 

To furnish properly qualified teachers for the 
common schools in the extreme northern section of 
the state, inhabited almost exclusively by a French- 
speaking population, the legislature of 1878 also 
authorized the trustees of the normal schools to es- 
tablish and maintain, at some two points in such 
section, a special school to be known as the Mada- 
waska training school. For its support it made ap- 
propriation of $1,000. It provided that the towns 
in which its terms should be alternately held 
should furnish the necessary rooms for its use. This 
school was set in operation in the autumn of 1878 at 
Fort Kent for its first half year, and in the spring of 
1879 at Van Buren for its second half year. 

In 1879 the legislature reduced the appropriation 
for the three normal schools to $18,000, and that for 
the Madawaska training school to $800. Subse- 
quent legislatures have from time to time increased 
these appropriations, till $31,000 is now annually 
appropriated for the support of these four schools. 


Since 1880 the legislature has authorized and’ 


made provisions for an entire new set of school build- 
ings for the Farmington school at a cost of about 
$60,000. For the Gorham school it has made appro- 
priations for improvements of buildings and site, 
and for the erection of a new dormitory, to replace 
that destroyed by fire. aggregating about $50,000. 
For the enlargement of the Castine school building, 
and for other improvei :ents connected therewith, it 
has appropriated about $15,000. It has authorized 
the permanent location of the Madawaska training 
school at Fort Kent, and has made appropriations 
for site and buildings,—a dormitory and _ school 
building,—aggregating over $20,000. 


IV. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


The legislature of 1875 repealed the law in pursu- 
ance of which county teachers’ institutes of five days 
each had been held, under the direction of the state 
superintendent, for the six years preceding. For 
the next six years, till 1881, no statute provision was 
in force authorizing the holding of assemblies of 
any sort for the improvement of teachers. By vol- 
untary action of the more progressive teachers in a 
few counties, conventions were held and associations 
organized, but few of these associations continued 
active more than two or three years. During the 
fall of 1877 the state superintendent called to his 
aid the principals of the two normal schools, and 
held conventions of teachers and school officers in 
every county. 

In 1881 the legislature made an appropriation of 
%600 to enable the state superintendent to hold 
teachers’ meetings of two days each in the various 
counties. The legislature of 1883 made like appro- 
priations for that and the succeeding year. In 1885 
an act was passed giving recognition to these county 
associations as a part of the educational system of 
the state, bv bringing their meetings within the 
direction of the state superintendent, providing for 
state payment of the necessary expense incurred in 
holding them, and giving teachers the right to sus- 
pend their schools to attend them without forfeiture 
of pay for the time thus used. 

In 1893, to meet the wishes of the teachers in the 
north central portion of the state, an experimental 
“summer school” was held under the auspices of the 
Piscataquis County Association, continuing five 
days. 

The success of these experimental summer schools 
made it possible to secure from the legislature of 
1895 specific authority for holding a number of such 
schools in the state, so located as to convene, in a 
series of years, the largest practicable number of 
A fairly liberal annual appropriation is 
provided for this purpose. A regular course of in- 
struction has been outlined for them. Teachers at- 
tending for at least three-fourths of the two weeks 
during which they are in session are given a certi- 
ficate of attendance, and when they have received 
four such certificates are granted a diploma. Dur- 
ing the five years in which they have been held they 
have had an annual regular attendance of from 600 
to 800 teachers, in addition to a considerable num- 
her who attend for less time than entitles them to 
the certificate of attendance. 


teachers. 
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v. STATE EXAMINATIONS AND DISTRICT SUPER- 
VISION. 

Until. 1895 examination of teachers as to fitness 
for their work was wholly a function of the local 
school committees. In that vear the legislature ac- 
ceded to the request of the state superintendent, and 
gave him authority to hold state examinations an- 
nually, and to grant state certificates. to such .as 
passed satisfactory examinations. The certificates 
so granted were to be either probationary or perma- 
nent, and were to be accepted by local school authori- 
tics in lieu of the personal examination at their 


hands otherwise required by law. These examina-' 


{ions have heen held annually, in one or more places 
The certificates issued are of four 
grades, dependent primarily upon rank in examina- 
tion. and are granted, on the basis of actual teach- 
ing experience, modified by some other facts, for 
periods of one, three, or five years, or for life. The 
results have been unexpectedly satisfactory. Nearly 
1,200 teachers have taken the examinations, of whem 
alout 900 have been granted certificates. 

The one great need in the management of the 
Maine schools has been want of intelligent, vigilant, 
and skilled supervision of the work done by teachers 
aun pupils. That need is not less pressing under the 
present improved system of local management than 
it was before the abolition of school districts. To 
meet this need, as public opinion grows into full 
recognition of it, the legislature of 1897 made pro- 
vision for the union of two or more towns for the 
e:ibloyment of a superintendent of the schools in 
those towns. While probably a large number of the 
towns are of such character and so situated as to ex- 
clude them from taking advantage of this law, it is 
yet expected that ultimately its provisions wi!l be 
taken advantage of to an extent commensurate with 
tieir importance. 

VI. CONCLUSION. 

The public school system of Maine, notwithstand- 
ing the improvements made in it during the last 
quarter of a century, is far from being among the 
best in the country. Yet it is on the way toward 
thst goal. If the next decade, even, shall see real- 
ized the hopes and pkans with which it begins, it will 
see the public schools of Maine far advanced in ex- 
celle’ ce beyond their present rank. If inrerest in 
their improvement, and work for it, on the part of 
thousands of earnest men and women, shall avail as 
it ought, if the direction of the various agencies now 
operative for their improvement shall continue to 
he as earnest, forceful, and wise as it now is and 
promises to be, the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century will find the Maine schools of a 
character to inspire a just feeling of pride in every 
citizen of the state. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN DAY. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN, 


THE BIRTH OF LINCOLN. 


1. Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin county, Ky., 
February 12, 1809. His birthplace was a cabin in a wil- 
derness. Thomas Lincoln, the father of Abraham, was 
a restless, thriftless man, living by jobs of carpenter and 
other work, until finally, deciding to try farming, he set- 
tled down in a cabin beside a spring of good water, but 
in a barren region. In this cabin Abraham was born. 


THE MOTHER OF LINCOLN. 


2. The mother of Abraham Lincoln was Nancy 
Hanks. In her youth she was bright and handsome, and 
possessed of considerable intellectual force; she might 
have fitly adorned a higher sphere of life. Though she 
died when her son was ten years of age, he cherished the 
memory of his “angel mother,” saying that to her he 
cwed “all he was or hoped to be.” 


THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 


3. As a boy Lincoln was fond of hunting and fishing, 
but at an early age he began to grow serious. At the age 
of ten years his mother died. The furniture of the Lin- 
coln home was all home-made, hewn out of the trees of 
the forest. Abraham worked during the day, helping his 
father and mother. After his mother had been dead 
about a year, his father married again. His step-mother 
did all she could to make the poor boy happy. After he 
had become famous, she said: “Abe never gave me a 
cross word or look, and never refused to do anything I 
asked him; Abe was the best boy I ever saw.” 


LINCOLN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


4. Schools were few, irregular, and poor in the back- 
woods where the Lincolns were living, but Abraham took 
advantage of every opportunity. There was a log 
schoolhouse: in the woods considerable distance away, 
and he went to school here a short time. At this school 
he learned to read and write a lictle Lincoln’s step- 
mother encouraged him in his studies. The first letter 
that Lincoln ever wrote was at the time of his mother’s 
death; he then wrote to a Kentucky preacher, asking 
him to come and preach a sermon over the grave in the 
wilderness. He had not more than half a dozen books 
in all, yet he read and re-read these until he cou.u repeat 
whole pages of them. 

LINCOLN AS ,A YOUNG MAw. 


5. When Lincoln was sixteen years of age he was 
more than six feet in height, wiry and strong, with enor- 
mous hands and feet. He wore coarse, home-made 
clothes and a coon-skin cap. But this overgrown boy 
had one beauty, that of character—he was always good- 
ratured. He read everything within his reach. His 
first knowledge of law came from reading the statuces 
cf Indiana, borrowed from a constable. He worked on 
a ferry-boat for nine months, receiving a salary of $6 
per month. He worked on his father’s farm, splitting 
rails to enclose it; from this work he received the sob- 
riquet of ‘“rail-splitter.” He delighted in making 
speeches, and upon the slightest encouragement would 
mount a stump and practice upon fellow-laborers. A 
journey to New Orleans as deck-hand on a flat boat 
widened his experience of mankind, and gave him his 
first glimpse of slavery. For several years he served in 
the capacity of steamboat pilot, clerk in a store and 
mill. He was faithful in little things, and in that way 
made himself able to deal with great ones. Once a 
woman, in paying for some articles she had bought, gave 
Lincoln six cents too much. After she was gone he dis- 
covered that she had overpaid him, and that night, after 
the store was closed, Lincoln walked to the woman’s 
home, five or six mfles, and returned the six cents. It 
was such actions as these that caused him to be called 
“Honest Abe.” 

LINCOLN AS A SOLDIER. 

6. In 1832 the Black Hawk War began. Because of 
his popularity, Lincoln was asked to become captain of a 
company; this he did. Lincoln afterward declared that 
the only battles he fought in this war were with mos- 
quitoes. At the close of the war he returned to his Illi- 
nois store and began the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1837, and removed to Springfield, Ill. He 
was afterward elected to the state legislature and to con- 
gress. 

LINCOLN’S MARRIAGE. 

7. In 1839 Lincoln became acquainted with Mary Todd 
of Lexington, Ky. She was a very attractive young 
woman, noted for her wit, and consequently she hac’ 
many admirers. She said she had always had an am- 
bition to marry some one who would become president. 
Miss Todd kad a quick temper, which ofttimes caused 
trouble. She contributed some articles to a local news- 
paper, ridiculing a politician, a candidate for state 
auditor. This caused anger, and Lincoln, to shield her, 
assumed the authorship of them; he barely avoided a 
duel by so doing. About six weeks after this event he 
married Miss Todd. 

LINCOLN A PRESIDENT. 


8. On the eleventh of February, 1861, Lincoln took 
leave of his friends and neighbors in a speech of pathetic 
beauty, and journeyed to Washington to take the oath of 
office as president of the United States. In less than six 
weeks after Lincoln actually became president, the Civil 
war began. This war lasted four years. Many dreadful 
battles were fought, thousands of brave men fell on both 
sides. During this war President Lincoln issued the 
“emancipation proclamation,” which declared the slaves 
to be free. At last the soldiers laid down their arms and 
peace was made. 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. 


9. On the evening of April 14, 1865, President Lincoln 
had gone, by special invitation, to witness a play in 
Ford’s theatre. His party went into a private“*box, and 
Lincoln was soon absorbed in the play, “Our American 
Cousin.” At about 11.30 o’clock the box was suddenly 
invaded by John Wilkes Booth, an actor. In an instant 
he had placed a pistol at the back of Lincoln’s head and 
fired. He ran from the building and escaped. The 
president had no further consciousness, he lingered until 
the next morning, when, surrounded by a little group of 
friends and relatives, with the members of his cabinet, 


he passed beyond. A pall of sorrow spread over the 
land; the old friends in Illinois were overcome with 
sorrow. The remains of their hero were borne to the old 
home and laid in the tomb at Springfield. Over the door 
of the state house, in the city of his old home, where lov- 
ing friends had bade him a proud farewell so short a time 
ago, were these lines: “He left us borne up by our 
prayers; he returns embalmed in our tears.” 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCH.-(XIV.) 
A CONTRAST. 


“THE JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

Fach line of descent through each of the children, 
except Mrs. Burr, whose line ran out in the second 
generation, is full of fascination, but I can spare 
space for but one more of these, and it is by far the 
most interesting of all. Mary, the fourth child, 
married Major Timothy Dwight, graduate of Yale, 
a man of noble character, who met with serious mis- 
fortunes in business and was lest at sea, with one of » 
his sons, while seeking to better his condition. 

After some hesitation | have decided to record 
briefly a few of the descendants of Mary, fourth 
child of Mr. Edwards. Many have been omitted 
that should really be entered, and many facts are 
not given regarding these that belong here, but it 
has been decided to give something of a few of this 
tingle branch of his family that one may see by run- 
ning his eye through the list how widely they have 
been scattered and how varied their lines of activity. 

There is another large family of Dwights, direct 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards, through his 
granddaughter, Rhoda Edwards, but these are not, 
of course, included in this list of Mary’s descendants. 
Many of these are eminent men, and reference is 
here made to the cause of their omission, lest some 
one should think the facts regarding them were not 
gathered. 


Timothy, 1778-1844; graduated from Yale; chaplain in 
Revolutionary army; long time member Massachusetts 
legislature; founder of Greenfield Academy, “the most 
popular school of the kind that has ever existed in 
America”; president of Yale at forty-two; “Imperial 
Yale” dates from his inauguration, 1794-’5, and author of 
more influential and scholarly books than it has often 
been the privilege of a man to produce. 

Sereno E. Dwight, 1786-1850; graduated from Yale; 
chaplain United States senate; pastor Park-street church, 
Boston; president Hamilton College. 

Henry E., 1797-32; graduated from Yale, also Andover 
Seminary, and four years in Gottingen, Germany. 

Timothy, born in 1811; leading paper manufacturer of 
Chicago. 

John W., born in 1813; leading chemical manufacturer 
of New England. 

Edward 8., born in 1820; graduated from Yale; eminent 
divine, trustee Amherst for years. 

Benjamin Woolsey, born in 1780; graduated from Yale; 
eminent physician, and author of medical works; treas- 
urer of Hamilton College. 

Benjamin Woodbridge, born in 1816; graduated from 
Hamilton; professor at Hamilton; founded First Congre- 
gational church, Joliet, Ill.; author of many scholarly 
and popular books; editor-in-chief Interior of Chicago. 

Dr. Richard 8. Dewey, surgeon in Prussian army. 

Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., born in 1822; graduated 
from Hamilton; president Columbia College law school, 
the one whom James Brice places at head of legal learn- 
ing in America. 

Elliot Anthony, city attorney, Chicago, and member of 
Illinois State Constitutional Convention; author of im- 
porant law books. 

Mrs. Rensseleer Nicol of New Haven, active in prison 
reform. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D., born in 1828; graduated from 
Yale; studied at Bonn and Berlin, Germany; professor 
Greek in Yale; author and editor; president of Yale 
until 1898. 

William T. Dwight, S. T. D., born in 1795; graduated 
from Yale; eminent divine. 

Henry E., born in 1832; graduated from Yale; studied 
in Germany and France; leading physician of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Egbert C. Smyth, president of Andover Seminary. 

Thomas B. Dwight, born in 1837; graduated from Yale; 
district attorney in Philadelphia. 

Sevend E., surgeon in British army. 

S. E. Dwight, born in 1815; graduated from Union Col- 
lege, New York; missionary in Sandwich Islands. 

James A., born in 1855; in United States navy. 

Samuel H. Sumner was with Sherman in his “March 
to the Sea.” P 

J. D. Sumner, born in 1847; merchant in Detroit. 

Mrs. R. H. Perkins, born in 1819; many years principal 
Duffield school, Detroit. 

William H. Sumner of Detroit, captain in United States 

army. 

Thomas Berry, banker in Cleveland. 

General Robb Montgomery of Pennsylvania. 
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Theodore Dwight, eminent lawyer; member Connecti- 
cut senate, member of congress; brilliant record in at- 
tacking John Randolph in debate; secretary of the 
famous “Hartford convention’; founded Albany Daily 
Advertiser in 1815, and the New York Daily Advertiser in 


1817. 

Theodore Dwight, born in 1796; graduated from Yale; 
eminent literary man and philanthropic leader; intro- 
duced music into the public schools of New York City; 
induced more than 3,000 persons to settle in Kansas at 
critical period, and saved the state; edited eight different 
important papers in his long life; author of twelve 
scholarly and popular books; greatest personal friend of 
Garibaldi in America; held many civic positions of honor 


and trust. 
Captain C. H. Kennedy, United States navy. 


Captain Fenton Rockwell, New York; in many impor- 
tant battles; judge advocate, provost judge in New 


Orleans. 
William R. Dwight, New York banker. 
George S. Dwight, large railroad contractor. 
William Allerton, born in 1838; leather merchant, 


Boston. 
Rossiter W. Raymond, eminent specialist, author, and 


lecturer. 
W. M. Bell, manufacturer, Alleghany. 
Colonel A. S. M. Morgan, U. 8S. A. 
J. E. Jacobs, insurance manager, Chicago 
E. S. Churchill, Portland, Me., merchant. 
W. D. Bell, manufacturer, Philadelphia. 
George Collier, rich St. Louis banker. 
E. A. Hitchcock, tea merchant, Hong Kong. 
M. D. Collier, graduated from Yale; St. Louis lawyer. 


H. R. Bell, Chicago physician. 

D. W. Bell, Pittsburg lawyer. 

A. S. Bell, Pittsburg lawyer. 

Nathaniel Dwight, M. D., born in 1770; prepared first 
school geography used in the United States. It was a 
great success. First promoter of insane retreats. 

George Hoadley, born in 1781; graduated from Yale: 
mayor New Haven; eight times mayor of Cleveland. 

W. W. Hoadley, born in 1814; Cincinnati banker. 

Dr. T. F. Pomeroy, Detroit. 

General J. H. Bates, U. S. A.; Ohio state senate. 

Governor George Hoadley, born in 1826; graduated 
from Western Reserve College; supreme court judge; 
president Democratic convention that nominated General 
Hancock for the presidency. 

Major W. W. Winthrop of the Civil War; graduated. 
from Yale. 

Major W. T. Johnson, graduated from Yale; killed at 
battle of Big Bethel. 

Theodore Weston, graduated from Yale; civil engineer 
of Croton water works. 

J. M. Woolsey, born in 1796; 
capitalist, Cleveland. 

Sarah C Woolsey is “Susan Coolidge.” 

Mrs. Daniel ©. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, and formerly president of University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Samuel Carwalt, wealthy land owner in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. W. W. Woolsey, born in 1831; graduated from 
Yale; physician, Dubuque, Ia. 

T. B. Woolsey, fiour merchant, New York. 

Samuel W. Johnson, graduated from Princeton and 
Harvard law school; New York lawyer. 

Woolsey Johnson, M. D., graduated from Princeton and 
New York Medical College; physician, New York. 

Theodore Dwight Woolsey, LL.D., S. T. D., born in 
1801; graduated from Yale and Princeton Theological 
Seminary; professor Greek at Yale twenty years; presi- 
dent Yale twenty-five years; member of committe on re- 
vision of Bible: author of many books. There was no 
more eminent American in his day. 

Theodore S. Woolsey, graduated from Yale; professor 
in Yale. 

Charles F. Johnson, graduated from Yale; 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

W. W. Johnson, graduated from Yale; professor Ken- 
yon College. 

Henry C., captain in Civil War. 

J. H. Rathburn, lawyer, Utica. 

J. 0. Pease, merchant, Philadelphia. 

A. S. Dwight, lieutenant U.S. A.; killed at Petersburg. 

George P. B. Dwight, New York custom house. 

Henry E. Dwight, born in 1813; Southern planter. 


graduated from Yale; 


professor 


Superintendent B. B. Russell, Brockton, Mass.: 
The December 7 number of the Journal of Education 
is a great success, It is worth a yeur’s subscripticn. 

i. W. Myers, Hastings, Neb.: What Superintend- 
ent Aaren Gove says, under the head of “Good 
Words,” in refer nee to the Journal of Education as 
a valuable part of a schoolmaster’s library, meets 
with my hearty concurrence. During my years of 
actual work in the schoolroom as teacher and super- 
intendent it was my vade mecum and in my retire- 
ment it is still a weekly weleome. It keeps me in 
What a marvelous 
development in twenty-five years. May the Journal 
long live to be a potential force in genuine educa- 
tional development. 


touch with educational progress. 


ct 
Tun ww Review” WILL BE FOUND HEREAFTER ON 
THE FIRST INSIDE COVER PAGE, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
GRADE SCHOOL.—(II) 


BY WM. J. AMOS, HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

(a) Classification of industry. 

(b) Agriculture. 
(b) Manufacture. 
(b) Commerce. 
Agriculture. 
(d) Suitable Climate. 
(d) Nature and fertility of the soil. 
(d) Favorable conditions of land tenure. 
(c) Manufacturing. 
(d) Climate. 
(d) National dexterity. 
(d) Possession of power. 
(e) Fuel. 
(e) Waterpower. 
(e) Windpower. 
(d) Commerce. 
(e) Importance of geographical location. 
* (e) Means of locomotion. 
(f) External. 
(f) Internal. 
(e) Habits and customs. 
(e) Banks and markets. 
(e) Class of population. 

The central thought in the above outline is that 
man must work to win. Outside of this economic 
feature, the outline may be used as a lesson to im- 
press upon the children the importance of the great- 
est fact in existence: All effort in whatever direction 
is productive of result; be it good or evil. 

In discussing the above outline, you will find that 
nothing interests the children more than to have 
them write vou letters telling of things they know; 
hy a little leading on your part, you can have these 
letters show much investigation on the part of the 
child. In no subject can this letter-writing feature’ 
he made of more benefit than in the commercial 
yeography. class. 

In diseussing the subject of agriculture you must 
remember that, this is a long word. Explain to the 


_ children that it means raising good things to eat. 


Have a talk with them about the garden, and if you 
are in a city, secure some common vegetables and 
have them on the desk; they will aid you in secur- 
ing attention. After you have told the children 
lrow some of the simpler vegetables grow, have let- 
ters brought in containing the child’s version of the 
subject. 

The cereals, such as rice, corn, wheat, and barley, 
you can secure at any grocery or feed store, and by 
putting them in bottles you can form the nucleus for 
a school museum. (Mere of this later). Tell the 
children some stories about how wheat grows, and ex- 
plain the process of flour making; using some flour, 
bran, and the grain to illustrate the talk. All the 
talks on the subject of cereals can be illustrated in 
the same manner. 

By writing to any of the Western railroads you 
can secure beautifully illustrated booklets showing 
methods of cereal raising in the far West; these will 
he of much. interest. 

Nearly all the children will be able to tell you 
something about meat products and why one would 
he more likely to find them produced on the farm; 
but you will probably find some who will not be able 
to fell you what animals produce beef, pork, and 
mutton; these you must explain. 

After you have developed this subject énough for 
the child to have his interest thoroughly aroused, 
ask him to write you a letter describing the growth 
of the garden plants at home and telling why some 
plants will not grow in this climate. If the school 
is situated in the city, it will be a good investment 
for vou to give the children an occasional trolley ride 
into the country, where you will be able to spend a 
few hours in a most delightful manner, showing 
them how much nature loves everyone of them. 

It is true that in Massachusetts you will not be 
able to show the children any waving fields of wheat 
or corn, but you can see the gardens, meadows, hills, 
brooks, and a thousand interesting features not 
found within the city’s gates, 


There is a brook wandering through the meadow 
to the sea; how easily you can have the children 
imagine this is a great river, and how easily you can 
show them that by following the river one can reach 
the sea easier than by climbing the hills. From this 
you see it is only a step to show why nearly all large 
cities and centres of trade are situated on rivers, 
and why nearly all the great lines of transportation 
follow rivers. 

By an examination of the grass and flowers on the 
south side of the hills, you will be able to explain the 
effect that mountain systems sometimes have on 
climate. 

After some time has been spent in discussing the 
source of the brook and its relation to the rivers and 
thus to trade, take the children into a garden and 
let them see how the good things for the table grow. 
One excursion like this is worth a month of school- 
room toil. It will provide the themes for many a 
letter and will presently make the study of commer- 
cial geography one of the most popular in the school. 

We come now to a discussion of the second head- 
ing of our outline. This is a feature that can always 
be made interesting to youngsters. After a short 
talk by the teacher explaining’ that food is not all 
that is required to make people happy, the teacher 
should explain that clothing and many things are 
reuired, and that making these things is called manu- 
facturing. Explain how Mr. Smith, the proprietor 
of the shoe factory, makes so many shoes that he can 
net use all of them himself, and why he looks for 
people who have plenty of good things to eat, so 
many in fact, that they are like Mr. Smith with his 
shoes: they.cannot use all they have. Explain how 
Mr. Smith exchanges his extra shoes for the 
furmer’s extra food, and how this gives Mr. Smith 
plenty to eat and the farmer plenty of shoes to wear, 
thus making both parties happy. Ask the chiidren 
to tell you what this exchange is called, and they 
will at once tell you it is trade. After you have 
<peni a little time in explaining that the foundation 
of all trade is this exchanging of necessities, you can 
proceed to a discussion of things needful for manu- 
faciuring. 

Py a little judicous questioning, you can soon find 
that the mill is one of the principal features in manu- 
facturmg: and now you are ready to discuss the 
materials needed to build the mill. This will bring 
out the idea of timber and metal. The teacher 


should explain briefly what is necessary to be done © 


with the iron and wood in the mill before it can be 
used: then the children should be questioned as to 
why mere tron and wood made into the form of 
wheels and beams will not make a factory. This 
will start the class to thinking again. Pretty soon 
some one will tell you that these wheels must turn 
before any work can be done. You now have the 
question of power. You are now ready to study the 
need of fuel, waterpower, and windpower. 

Ask the children how the schoolroom is kept 
warm. If by steam, how it is. produced. Read a 
few stories from such books as “Coal and Coal Min- 
ing” (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), telling how coal is 
produced and its benefits to commerce. Get a 
small piece of each of the various grades of coal and 
explain to the children that coal is composed of 
plants which were buried in the earth a long time 
ago, and like certain plants we know about now, 
must have much heat before it becomes of benefit 
to us. This statement is easily proven by having 
the children explain the process of starting a coal fire. 

Explain that if there were no coal, that it would 
soon be impossible to carry On commerce except in a 
sinall way, because the wood fuel would soon be all 
used, 

The benefits of water power can easily be shown 
by a visit to some factory which uses water for a 
power. The benefit of wind as a power can be shown 
hy reading a few stories from “Brave Little Holland” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), showing how the fishes 
in the lakes and seas of Ifolland have been com- 
pelled to make way for the cows because the wind- 
mills have turned all the lakes into beautiful green 
meadows. 

The heading, Commerce, has already been touched 
upon; but at this point it will be well to tell the 
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children how the uses of coal, water, and wind have 
been united to enable men to be happy by providing 
them with good food and pleasant methods of travel; 
and how all these have tended to make nations 
stronger, so that they are able to bring under con- 
trol all those blessings which make life worth the 
living. 


BOARD. 


CURRENT HISTORY BULLETIN 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


This board is adouble sheet of manilla paper, 
tacked upon the wall within reach of all. <A pencil 
is hung beside the board. Each child is given the 
opportunity to write upon this sheet any important 
event he reads during the week, providing it has not 
already been written; this necessitates his reading 
the whole contents of the board before adding his bit 
of news. On Friday afternoon the teacher appoints 
a pupil to read the whole contents of the board, and 
then an open discussion or talk is held for a few min- 
utes upon its contents. A fresh board is then 
placed upon the wall for Monday. We have found 
this a great incentive to reading. 


RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN 
THE METHODS OF TEACHING ARITH- 
METIC.—(II) 


BY FRANK H. HALL, 
Author of the Werner Arithmetics. 


{ \bstract of addrass before Massachusetts State Association, Bos’ on, 
December 1, 1899. 


In this connection the question of sequence be- 
comes a most important one. If the pupil is given 
a problem, that is, if he is confronted with a ques- 
tion in magnitude relation, and is shown the figure 
process by which “the answer” may be obtained, and 
this is followed by twenty similar problems, in the 
solution of these twenty problems he thinks of little 
hesides the figure processes. Such an arrangement 
of problems as this puts the emphasis upon figure 
inanipulation. Especially is this true if the figure 
processes are long and tiresome. But if, in twenty 
problems, the magnitude relation is constantly 
changing and the figure processes are comparatively 
simple, the emphasis is upon the imaging of magni- 
tude and the seeing of magnitude relation. Com- 
pare as to educative value the following sets of prob- 


lems:— 


Ser No. 1. Ser No. 2. 
12=? gotl2—? 
1b =? 12 is of — 

of 24 - ? gof18 =? 
36 =? 18 is of — 

of 45 =? =? 
fof 24=? 24 is fof — 
Sof 36=? 
jof 64 =? 8 is } of — 
- dof =? of 60 = ? 
3 of 120 =? 60 is of — 


As I have said before, it is necessary for the child 
to learn to use figures. ‘Their use is a great con- 
venience. But in the beginning of his work and for 
some time thereafter he should solve every problem 
“mentally” before he solves it with the aid of the 
pencil. This will impress upon him the fact that 
the figure processes are only a convenience in dis- 
cerning magnitude relation; that the discernment of 
relation. is the essential thing which may be accom- 
plished either with or without the employment of 
figures. Many a blind man has mastered all the 


chapters of the ordinary common school arithmetic — 


and the elementary algebra without making any 
figures or thinking figures. The child must be made 
to feel ii the outset that the figure processes are not 
a necessity, but a convenience; not an end, but the 
means to an end. 

Again, the amount of mechanical work as com- 
pared with the amount of thought work in each 
problem is important. If five, ten, twenty times as 
inuch time is employed in “ciphering” as is em- 
ploved in the actual comparison of magnitudes, then 
five, ten, twenty times,as much emphasis is put upon 
figure manipulation as is put upon the seeing of 
inagnitude relation. This, it seems to me, is the in- 
terpretation of the thought of the Committee of Ten 
when they declare that a greater number of exer- 
cises in. simple ecaleulation musé be provided, and 


that comparatively easy problems, involving inter- 
esting combinations of ideas, must be employed. 

It is the excessive amount of figuring provided for 
in the “written arithmetics” that has led so many 
thoughtful teachers to ask for a larger proportion of 
“mental arithmetic.” Ought it not all to be mental? 
“Shall [ do it in my head?” asks the pupil. Can you 
do it with your feet or with your hands? Head 
arithmetic is the only kind of arithmetic that is de- 
sirable. ‘Think of mental grammar and written 
grammar: of mental geography and _ written 
geography; of mental ethics and written ethies. 


Is it in the figure processes or in the seeing of ~ 


magnitude relation that failures most frequently 
occur? Whatever may be the correct answer to this 
question, I am certain that exercise in the discern- 
ment of relation will be found of inestimable value in 
the prevention of errors of both classes. No pupil 
who is in the habit of thinking the magnitudes and 
magnitude relation for which his figures stand will 
conclude that half a million dollars is the value of a 
load of wood or several hundred dollars the value of 
a load of hay. 

IT was permitted to read not long since the arith- 
metie problems that were employed in the examina- 


JOHN MACDONALD. 


Editor Western School Journa).”’ 


tion of pupils for admission to the Minnesota state 
high schools. I asked which problem of the ten or 
twelve provided seemed the most difficult for the 
pupils. The examiner pointed out the problem 
upon which the pupils very generally failed. Was 
it the long question in cube root? No. Was it the 
problem involving long multiplications and divisions? 
No. Was it the finding of the least common mul- 
tiple or the greatest common divisor, or the reduc- 
tion of three-story fractions? No. It was this: 
“Each edge of a cube is diminished by one-tenth of 
its length. (a) By what fraction of itself was the 
volume diminished? (b) By what fraction of itself 
was the surface diminished?” 1 was told that many 
a pupil attempted to solve the first part of this prob- 
lem by cubing one-tenth, giving as the answer, one- 
thousandth; and the second part, by squaring one 
tenth, giving as the answer one-hundredth. 

But another change is desirable in the teaching of 
arithmetic. The Committee of Ten suggested it. 
Business men everywhere demand it. It is that 
more attention shall be given to accuracy in the 
figure processes. It is my conviction that the so- 
called seat-work in arithmetic, done by the pupils of 
the lower and middle grades, should be mainly 
mechanical, and that nothing short of absolute ac- 
curacy. should be commended. The teacher should 
make herself certain that each pupil knows how to 
do that which is required of him. The pupil’s main 
effort should be to do it accurately. The work done, 
the papers (or slates) should be divided into two 
classes; the correct and the incorrect. The boy who 
has one figure wrong should be classed with the one 
who has five or six figures wrong. Both are inac- 
curate; and inaccurate work in figures has no value 
whatever. The too common method is to mark the 
pupil who misses but one problem in ten, 90; if only 
a single figure is wrong, perhaps he is marked 95, 


The pupil who receives 90 is called good; and the one 
who receives 95 is excellent. In passing through 
the several grades of the school the pupil is taught 
to regard 90 per cent. of accuracy as good. He 
goes out into the world to learn that to miss one 
problem in ten is absolute failure; that 90 per cent. 
accountants are of no value to anybody. 

In the daily work in the figure processes done by 
the pupils at their seats, if seventy-five per cent. of 
the papers are not absolutely accurate (perhaps [ 
ought to say ninety per cent.), the teacher is at fault. 
She has either demanded too much of the pupil, or 
she has not put proper emphasis upon the importance 
of her demand for accuracy. Perhaps she has called 
the ninety per cent. papers good, and the ninety-five 
per cent. papers excellent,—and most people are 
satisfied with excellence. 

In conclusion, the modifications demanded in the 
arithmetie work are:-— 

1. ‘That-the child shall be led to see magnitude 
and magnitude relation in figures. 

2. ‘That he shall learn to use figures accurately. 

These are the two great demands that account for 
the recent and prospective changes in the arithmetic 
work of the schools. On these two great require- 
ments, and the first is the great one, and the second 
is like unto it, or at least essential to its execution,— 
‘on these two requirements hangs every important re- 
form in the work mathematical that is being in- 
augurated in the schools high and low, north and 
south, east and west. 

For the first of these demands Pestalozzi sounded 
the keynote: New England through Warren Colburn 
was the first to echo itin this country; and now seores 
of writers, hundreds of normal schools, and thou- 
sands of teachers are contributing a share toward 
hastening on the time when the symbols of arith- 
etic shall be filled with meaning to the pupil; when, 
in the arithmetic classes, the pupil shall no longer 
he told to think, think, think, compare, see relation, 
when the terms of the comparison are not in his 
consciousness, This being accomplished and the 
pupil trained into habits of accuracy in recording the 
results of his thinking, we shall secure a quality of 

work that will meet alike the demands of the scholars 
of the country and of its practical business men. 


TO RETAIN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


BY M. H. BURNHAM. 


Leaving the schoolroom to take up other duties in 
life, we too often lose much of what we have labori- 
ously acquired. We too listlessly allow ourselves to 
drop back into valleys of ignorance, when instead we 
should go on ascending mountain heights of vantage. 
This is especially true in regard to the brief knowl- 
edge we imbibe of foreign languages. A very ex- 
cellent way to prevent this is to subscribe for a news- 
paper printed in each language of which we desire 
to retain knowledge. 

A less expensive method is to purchasé New Testa- 
ments printed in each language we would fain retain. 
They can be bought for ten cents each or less at the 

sible rooms in large cities. The Psalms are also in 
small separate volumes, and whole Bibles are not 
expensive. Small volumes, however, of good print, 
are more agreeable to handle; and the New Testa- 
nient, being more familiar to most of us, we are able 
to read it with less wearying reference to an English 
version. Although the newspaper method has the 
advantage of presenting a more modern and _ col- 
loquial style, the scriptural brings to us many unex- 
pected turns of thought we would never have gleaned 
unaided from our English version, many word mean- 
We have the same thoughts 
points of view. 


ings unconeeived by us. 
presented from slightly different 
Thus by a little daily persevering effort we gain in 
culture, and in expanse of vision, as well as win a 
more familiar use of foreign tongues. Reading 
aloud is much the better practice, as it prepares the 


-ear for foreign speech, also compelling more exact 


attention to pronunciation. A slip of paper used as 
a bookmark may have put upon it words oceasioning 
doubt. These should be looked up as soon as may 
he. Chapter by chapter, day by day, takes us 
through the whole New Testament in much less than 
a year, 
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Educational Intelligence ... 


Make teaching something more than an occu- 
pation. 

Educational exhibits for Paris are already being 
shipped. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones is the reformer-in-chief in 
Chicago just now. 

“Saved,” the supplement presented this week, is 
from one of Landseer’s most popular printings. 

The Phillips Brooks grammar school in Boston is a 
deserved tribute to an admired and beloved clergy- 
man. 

The Chicago authorities have voted to ask the city 
council to build thirteen new schoolhouses. Thir- 
teen! 

The article by Graham Tiarr.s mentioned on tue 
editorial page of the last issue will appear Janu- 
ary 18. 

If your pupils are interested in the school, in their 
teacher, in the subjects they study, and if they study 
for study’s sake, your work is a success. 


Would it be possible to find out how many societies, 
fraternities, and clubs in Chicago have set out to re- 
form the school and the educational systems of the 
city? 

Compulsory school age in New York city is from 
eight to twelve only. When it is from six to four-, 
teen or sixteen, as it should be, how many pupils will 
there be in the schools of Greater New York? 


There are more than 20,000 men and women in the 
United States outside of editors and journalists who 
strive to live by the pen. Not all of these succeed in 
living by the pen however. It certainly shows that 
there is an aspiring host in this country. 


The San Jose (California) normal school has a 
scare over infectious germs in the clay used in the 
kindergarten and first primary grade. Dr. Mary L. 
H. Arnold has made experiments, which prove to her 
satisfaction that clay is a well-beloved home for mi- 
crococci and bacilli. Next! 

It is said that Brooklyn decided to pay the 
teachers $183,000 which had been withheld upon the 
ruling of the corporation counsel. When the city 
refused to pay the $183,000, there were suits brought 


against the city by 1,800 teachers individually. 
This made 1,800 separate suits against the city. 
The expense to the city would have been enormous, 
and the corporation counsel reversed his decision. 
The teachers employed the leading law firm of the 
city, paying $10 each. ‘This fluke on the part of the 
corporation counsel netted the firm $18,000. 


Tennessee has not only produced more presidents 
of the United States than almost any other state, 
prior to 1866, but she continues to occupy an envi- 
able position as the birthplace of statesmen. Six- 
teen members of the present house of representa- 
tives were born in Tennessee, and it stands seventh 
in the list of states in this particular respect. four 
of the present members of the senate were born in 
‘Tennessee, and in this respect it stands fifth in the 
list, four states having produced more members of 
the present senate than Tennessee. 


PERCENTAGE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


There is no greater nonsense atloat than that 
which is going the rounds about the small attend- 
ance, relatively, in the high schools. It is the usual 
thing for writers and speakers to say that only three, 
five, or eight per cent. of the children ever see the 
high school. This has been denied times out of 
number, and still this baseless lie continues to stalk 
about like a ghost. Let us keep after it on every 
possible occasion. When you hear a man make any 
such remark, interrupt him as politely as you can 
and say that in allwell regulated citiesof 100,000 and 
less fully one-third of the children in the second 
primary grade enter the high school. I say the sec- 
ond primary grade, because the first year is such a 
medley that there are about one-third fewer in the 
second primary grade than in the first. The admis- 
sion of little people to school in April and Septem- 
ber confuses the first year, and their irregularity of 
attendance that first year makes uniform promotion 
out of the question. Not until the second year is 
there any basis of judgment, and from that basis 
one-third enters the high school and one-fifth gradu- 
ates. 

I have the figures from several cities, enough to 
make sure of these figures. The larger the city the 
smaller the percentage, because the temptation to 
work in shops and stores is greater. 

This proportion is constantly increasing. In 
Ithaca, for instance, in 1893 but 20.8 per cent. of all 
the school children were in the high school; in 794, 
22.2 per cent.; in “95, 22.3 per cent.; in °96, 23.2 per 
cent.; in “97, 24.7 per cent.; in ’98, 27.3 per cent.; and 
in “99, 28 per cent. This fairly represents the in- 
crease in high school attendance in all progressive 
cities. 


AWAKENED PUBLIC INTEREST. 


It will undoubtedly be a good thing ultimately to 
have the public well aroused educationally, but it is 
» terrible experience. The first to be interested are 
always cranks and faddists, who are usually unmar- 
ried, or if married, have no children, or if they have 
children have not educated them in the public 
schools. They are interested because it is an op- 
portunity to have a new fad. They use the public 
school as a little girl does a doll,—as something to 
dress in a new way, or as a small boy does a rocking 
horse, a good thing to ride till he tires of it. 

Nevertheless, it pays to have the prairie mud of 
March and April for the sake of the rich mellow soil 
from May to October. The trouble is not with the 
Mareh and April, but with February and May. So 
long as the ground will freeze a yard deep and crops 
can only be grown imrich mellow soil, we must have 
the experience of getting the frost out of the ground. 

The reason the ancient maidens, childless married 
women, and private school patrons get so excited 
over the imperfections of public school affairs, is be- 
cause they have been frozen so deep as concerns all 
these interests, and they cannot work intelligently 
with publie school people, until they are thawed out, 
and this necessitates the splashing of a lot of mud all 
over the vehicles. 

Parents need not go through this experience. 
They live in a Southern California climate education- 


ally. They see how much the schools are doing and 
have always done for their children. They appre- 
ciate the growth in character, in knowledge, in con- 
trol of disposition through the daily routine and com- 
radeship of the public schools. Whoever lives in 
close touch with the schools and the homes repre- 
sented in them appreciates how loyal the people are to 
this American institution, and they do not need to 
go through the prairie-like thawing out, as other 
people must. 

It is true, however, that this well-founded public 
confidence in the general virtue of the schools leads 
to incidental and sometimes serious weaknesses, 
which onlyan aroused public interest will correct,and 
this will early be inaugurated by the classes to which 
reference has already been made. The present is 
such a time. There are well defined weaknesses in 
school administration which will only be corrected 
by aroused public sentiment, and every person who 
can contribute to this arousement should be wel- 
comed. 

These professional reformers are good incubators, 
though without the genuine mother instinct. The, 
succeed very well in producing an artificial heat, in 
which occasional great movements are born. This 
is a time in which their good services are needed. 
Ultimately good will come out of their activity. 
School men must be patient, must walk or ride 
through mnd knee deep in order to enjoy the better 
conditions that await us. 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


The Chicago Evening News reports that Superin- 
tendent E. Benjamin Andrews says: “Better books, 
hetter suited to our needs, could be furnished 
through a text-book commission that would prepare 
ané@ manufacture all the city’s books. They could 
be furnished pupils at a saving. The tendency is 
to teach less and less from books and more from 
practical experience and from object lessons and 
from the knowledge of the teacher. A great deal 
that is in the text-books is dead lumber, so far as our 
schools are concerned, and should be cut out. 

“I do not believe, however, that a special com- 
mission would he necessary. The superintendent 


should be authorized to detail two or three of the . 


principals and teachers who are especially strong in 
teaching arithmetic to prepare an elementary arith- 
metic; the same should be done with language and 
with reading. We have in our schools some of the 
strongest teachers in the country in the various 
branches, and they are as capable as any to make 
the text-books. 

“The copyrights of these would be owned by the 
city, and they could be manufactured on contract. 
Fven if the city did not manufacture them, the plan 
would be good, because the books would be better 
for our use than those we now have.” 

Dr. Andrews must know that all the wisdom of 
the past quarter of a century and more, so far as it 
is to be found in text-books, is copyrighted, and he 
would at once rob the schools of Chicago of practi- 
cally every good thing that has been discovered and 
applied educationally in modern times. He must 
know that if there is a schoolmaster in Chicago who 
has the tact and ability to make a good arithmetic he 
has been employed to do it, as Mr. Speer has been, if 
a good language book, appropriated as Mr. Bright 
has been. Good, unappropriated bookmakers are 
not lving round loose in any city, not even in 
Chicago. But does Dr. Andrews really think the 
Chicago school board has such devotion to Chicago 
teachers that they would employ them? Let us see. 
What became of your insistence that good teachers 
should have the evening schools? Whut became of 
your recommendation of Mr. Griffin, who had 
handled the city normal school, as its permanent 
principal ? 

If you could not get a single vote for either, how 
could you hope to have the books made by experts? 
No, no: it would lead to the worst possible corrup- 
tion and the greatest conceivable political degrada- 
tion of the teaching force. It is highly probable 
that Dr. Andrews is misreported; if not, he certainly 
spoke without due consideration. Men have been 
known to do such a thing. 
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GHORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC.—(IL) 

The boys and girls literally govern themselves. 
They start off with the laws of New York state as 
their laws, and the penalty one-hundredth of the 
state penalty. New laws have been added and penal- 
ties increased according to the demands of the Re- 
public. In nothing is the genius of the institution 
so evident as in the administra- 
tion of justice. The judge for 
the first four years was a born > 
leader. He was one of the 
older citizens and one of the 
influential men from the open- 
ing of the Republic. Now he § 
is in Cornell University. 

I confess to having had 
many misgivings about the 
standing of the court when 
Judge Smith retired from the’ 
bench. There was no other 
citizen who held the same com- 
manding position, and when I 
learned that young Anderson 
had gone upon the bench I was 
not relieved of anxiety. 

Arthur Anderson is but fif- 
teen, or just past his sixteenth 
birthday. He is very small of 
his age, light complexion, and 


I could write columns of incidents, but that is not 
iny purpose. I must rather speak of the changes 
that a single year have wrought in the outward ap- 
pearance without modifying the inner workings of 
the institution. I visited it in 1899, just a year from 
the day I was there in 1898. It was a strain upon 
the imagination to believe it was the same place. 

Crudity has been transformed into maturity, chaos 


in no way a commanding 
figure. He was but eleven 
when he went to the Republic, 
and was a great pet from the start. If any lad was 
ever in danger of being spoiled he was. He was al- 
ways “Arthur” to everybody. I remember that he 
hid in the hotel when he was but twelve years old, 
run it a month, and brought financial ruin upon 
himself. His ambition often carried him beyond his 
years, experience, and financial resources. At four- 
icen he was district attorney, and had to cope with 
the old and skillful lawyers of the Republic. 

I sat through a session of his court recently. It 
was a brilliant affair. The little judge, bright-eyed, 
keen witted, and level headed, was as self-possessed 
as Chief Justice Fuller. He disposed of half the 
cases before the lawyers got down to business. One 
girl was on trial for vagrancy, and she was promptly 
sentenced. She had no lawyer, and when the sen- 
tcuce was imposed, she started in by saying, “Now 
Arthur,’—*“The jadge is not Arthur, as you very 


JURY TRIAL. 


has been succeeded by order. Both crudity and 
chaos were charms in their day as they were in their 
place in creation. In the plans of William R. George 
both were a necessity. In October, 1898, there was 
but one neat, comfortable, attractive building on the 
forty-seven acres oceupied by the Republic. That 
one building was the girls’ home, and had been occu- 
pied but a few days. Mr. George, his mother, wife, 
and baby occupied the original house on the place, a 
small cottage never very good and never “kept up.” 
The “street” was an unkept roadway, which consisted 
of tittle more than a wagon path. There was no 
fence on the farm, no trees. beside the road. Nearest 
the street was an old shanty shed, much dilapidated. 
Back of this was the “hotel,” an improvised 
barracks-like, dingy, brown, long, lanky building, 

with its kitchen and back door to the street. 
The barn was down in the field, and a rattle-trap, 
leaky affair it was. The three 


GROUP OF TOUGHS. 


well know,” was his prompt remark, and she went 
out with the officer to accept the sentence without 
nore remonstrance. 

A young man of nineteen, a stalwart fellow, was up 
on the charge of having indulged in a chew of 
tobacco. He had the ablest lawyer and fought as 
though for his life, but $5 fine and five days in prison 
was the sentence imposed by the youthful judge with- 
out one word of remonstrance on the part of the 
young man. All I could think of as the little judge 
‘(ministered justice so promptly and so wisely was 
tle story of Portia. 


other buildings were of rough 
boards, placed at indescribable 
angles to every other building. 
One of these was the court 
house, post-office, jail, capital, 
laundry, and cheap lodging- 
house, the building being a 
one-story affair, about 22x18 
fect. It was the most calami- 
tous conglomeration I ever 
saw, but there was more busi- 
ness done in that place than I 
have ever known to be done in 
five times the same number of 
square feet. Another build- 
ing contained the bank, “pub- 
lishing house,”—the namethey 
give the school,—a dry goods 
store, clothing store, and 
grocery store. There was 
also a shed, perhaps 8x10, 
used as a shop. All had 
been thrown together, largely 
by the boys, apparently as 


occasion demanded. 

Up to that time money came slowly. Mr. George 
had not the time, taste, or talent for begging. All 
his thought. energy, and time were required for the 
Repnblic. He had had no matron, farm supervisor, 
or other skilled or definite help, and he had to be the 
brains, common sense, and everything else. 

About that time things began to come his way. 
A farmer was provided for, farm implements and 
machinery were furnished, and new buildings were 
projected. 

All is changed. The shed, court house, bank, and 


shops have been moved and marshalled as for dress 
parade, in a line well back on the right. As good a 
barn as any enterprising farmer could ask is erected, 
und the old ram-shackle affair has come down. A 
hospital, a laundry, a bath house, and two fine 
new homes have been built. 

Mr. George is having an adequate home built, and 
his old one is to become an office. A $3,000 chapel 


THE LAUNDRY. 


has been provided for by an enthusiastic friend. Of 
some grand internal improvements, which are to fol- 
low these external changes, | will speak in a third 
article. A. E. Winship. 


NEW YORK CITry. 


“Confusion worse confounded” best expresses the 
school situation this week. The comptroller refused to 
pay the salaries of the teachers of Manhattan and the 
Bronx for December according to the pay rolls as audited 
by the borough board, though he had paid similar rolls 
for the four preceding months, and demanded that the 
board make out the rolls so as to show just how much of 
each teacher’s salary should be paid out of the general 
fund, and how much out of the money raised by revenue 
bonds under the Ahearn law, necessitating an analysis 
of every pay roll since June 1. In reply to the comp- 
troller’s demand, the board unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Resolved, that the pay rolls for De- 
cember, 1899, as presented to the comptroller, are the 
same in form and make-up as the pay rolls presented to 
him every month since June, and that there is no reason 
known to this board why the pay roll for the month of 
December should now be put in a new and unusual form, 
and that it is for the comptroller, and not for this board, 
to keep the account of the charge of the fund raised by 
the sale of revenue bonds under the so-called Ahearn law, 
inasmuch as the proceeds, when received by the comp- 
troller, necessarily form part of the general school fund, 
out of which the salaries of teachers are paid.” 

On receipt of this, the comptroller wrote to the mayor 
and asked that the latter order the commissioners of ac- 
counts to take charge of the books of the school board 
‘and make out new rolls for December. The mayor so 
ordered, and now a large force of city accountants is 
working day and night to get the pay rolls ready. The 
Herald, in summing up the matter, says editorially: — 


THE COMPTROLLER’S BLUFF. 


Comptroller Coler is trying to rehabilitate himself in 
the eyes of the teachers whose salaries he has “held up” 
on a quibble by endeavoring to shift the responsibility 
to the shoulders of the board of education. 

In a letter to the mayor yesterday he professed to be 
very nervous lest he should be held personally liable for 
the amounts paid to the teachers if the items in the De- 
cember pay rolls were not charged to separate funds. 

The teachers are intelligent men and women, and know 
that since there is enough school money in the common 
fund, from whatever source derived, they should be paid 
—hbookkeeping extraordinary to come afterward—and 
they also know that the members of the board of educa- 
tion have no designs on the comptroller’s pockets. 

The legislature cannot act too quickly to take control 
of school moneys out of the hands of the men who have 
wrought so much evil to the schools and inflicted such 
needless anxiety and suffering upon the teachers. 

Before the new year Senator Grady and Assemblyman 
Trainor introduced a bill providing for the immediate 
payment of the salaries of school teachers in New York 
City. In the senate the bill was ordered to a third read- 


ing. It directs the board of estimate and apportionment 
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to convene within ten days, and place at the disposal of 
the board of education an amount to be certified by the 
board of education to pay all arrears in school teachers’ 
salaries, and to pay all the teachers of the city their 
full salary each month for the balance of the current 
‘school year. Should this measure become a law, matters 
will soon be adjusted. 
The Brooklyn borough board has adopted a new 
schedule for 1900. It calls for a reduction of ten per cent, 


from the salaries of 1899. The board, however, has made- 


a provision that this is “without prejudice to, or waiver 
of, the right to make up, prepare, compose, and deliver 
supplementary pay rolls for the year 1900, provided the 
funds in 1900 available for the payment of teachers’ sala- 
ries be sufficient to meet and pay the salaries mentioned 
in the schedule adopted July 5, 1899.” 

During the week Queens reconsidered its action of the 
week before in cutting down the salaries of the borough 
superintendent and other attaches of the office, finally 
rescinded it, and restored these salaries to what they were 
last year. The teachers’ reductions stand, and forty 
teachers have been dropped. 

The Queens county grand jury for January is to inves- 
tigate the whole school muddle in that borough. 

The Richmond board has reduced the salaries of all its 
“employees, with the exception of its attendance officers, 
discharged a number of teachers, and abolished the lec- 
tures and evening schools for the entire year. Senator 
Havens has introduced a bill in the legislature directing 
the board of estimate and apportionment to appropriate 
$50,102 to pay arrears of salaries of teachers and other 
employees of this borough for the months of October, No- 
vember, and December of last year. 

The consensus of opinion is that legislative action is the 
only thing to untie this worse than gordian knot. Had 
President Little’s advice last year that the legislature be 
asked to change section 1065 of the charter (the section 
stating how school moneys were to be distributed among 
the different boroughs) so as to insure an equitable ap- 
portionment been followed, and the legislature had made 
the change, the present muddle could not have occurred. 

The danger is now that, in the desire for change and 
amid the clamors of the press, calm and foreseeing action 
may not be taken at Albany. We hope for the best. 

These bills are now ready for introduction: Senator 
Elsberg’s, Senator Ford’s, and Senator McCarren’s. 

The first bill is a centralizing measure. It abolishes 
the present boards, and makes a board federation of 
thirty-nine members, twenty-one from Manhattan and 
the Bronx, twelve from Brooklyn, three from Richmond, 
and three from Queens. The mayor is to appoint within 
ten days of the passage of the act. The borough school 
boards are to be made up of commmissioners of those 
boroughs, acting as a committee from the central board. 
It provides that the civil service plan of appointment ob- 
taining in Manhattan and the Bronx shall be extended 
to the other borough. It provides for an annual incre- 
ment of $40 for women and $105 for men until the first- 
named receive $1,200 at the end of the fifteenth year, and 
men receive $2,160 at the end of the twelfth year. It 
also provides for the enlargement of the powers of the 
city superintendent. 

Senator Ford's is a financial bill intended to take the 
schools out of the power of the board of estimate, which 
has always been the highest board of education. Under 
its provisions, the city is to collect a special tax of four 
mills on the dollar of assessed valuation, and to pay the 
proceeds (estimated at about $14,000,000) over to the 
board of education, to be expended for school purposes 
as it may see fit. 

The McCarren bill decentralizes. It abolishes the cen- 
tral board and its officers, saving about $150,000 a year, 
and places the schools of each borough under control of 
its borough board. 

The mayor has announced his appointment of the 
members of the Manhattan borough board: four mem- 
bers of the present board are reappointed, Richard H. 
Adams, John M. Smith, Joseph J. Little, and Abraham 
Stern, and four new men have been selected. The new 
members are John G. O’Keefe, a well-known broker; Al- 
fred Hennen Morris, a Harvard graduate of 1885. He 
was elected supervisor of Westchester in 1892. It was 
then a town, but is now in the corporate limits. He 
afterwards served in the state legislature, being a mem- 
ber of the ways and means, affairs of villages, and public 
education, committees of the assembly; Patrick F. Mc- 
Gowan, a manufacturer of high standing; and Thomas 
W. Timpson, a builder and a man of large affairs. The 
appointments are very highly spoken of. 

Associate Superintendent Marble of Manhattan and the 
Bronx appeared before the Public Education Associat'‘on 
of Philadelphia lately and talked to them on “Vacaticn 
Schools,” describing the work of these schools in New 
York. 

Deputy Superintendent Rogers of the New York state 
(lepartment, having been selected by the government to 


supervise the educational exhibit of the United States at 
Paris, sailed for that place this week. 

Associate Superintendent Schauffler, who has charge of 
the Paris exhibit from Manhattan and the Bronx, has de- 
cided, owing to the limited space assigned to these 
boroughs, to make the exhibition largely a photographic 
one, but a fair exhibit of work exemplifying the curricu- 
lum and methods by weekly progress in all the studies 
will be made. Further there will be shown collections 
of work of entire classes in each grade on each subject 
during one period of the term. All the. photographic ex- 
hibit, with one exception, will be of activities displayed 
within school hours and school grounds. 

The committee on special schools, Manhattan and the 
Bronx, Miles M. O’Brien, Vernon M. Davis, Thaddeus 
Moriarty, Dr. Waldo H. Richardson, and Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, announce through Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the 
superintendent of free lectures, the second course of this, 
the eleventh successful year of free lectures to the people. 
They will be given in forty-six neighborhoods, and com- 
prise courses in advanced science, geography, history, 
music, art, architecture, literature, first aid to the injured, 
and biography. The courses are so laid out as to pre- 
serve educational continuity. Books of reference will be 
supplied, and, where possible, optional examinations, 
with the right to a certificate of proficiency, will close the 
work of each course. 

One of the qualifications for the examination for ad« 
mission to training schools for teachers held during the 
past week in Manhattan and in Brooklyn was that each 
applicant should file with the board of examiners a 
photograph of himself or herself. Among the 200 and 
odd candidates, there were many who wondered why this 
should be required. It was suggested that Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s plan would be better if the object is to secure 
means of identification, because faces may change, but 
thumb marks never. 

Governor Roosevelt, in his last annual message, recom- 
mends that he be empowered to appoint a commission to 
deal with the question of remodeling the New York char- 
ter, in order to remedy the defects made evident by its 
workings during the last two years. : 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A “CLOSE TIME” FOR POETS. 


The suggestion made lately that there should be a cloze 
time for poets has much to commend it. It was no doubt 
simply an expression of the despair of editors, publishers, 
and readers, exhausted by the constant stream of poesy. 
But in the interests of poets themselves it would surely 
be worth while to consider it. Statisticians have proved 
the influence of the seasons upon most pursuits, just as 
physiologists have shown the existence of a daily 
rhythm of the organism which makes the-afternoon and 
the small hours of the morning alike unsuited to any 
form of exertion. It ought to be easy to discover by a 
judicious comparison of facts wyat season of the year and 
time of the day are best adapted to the writing of poetry. 
The need of some such investigation is patent. At pres- 
ent there is scarcely any poet of standing who has not 
giyen the world a quantity of inferior work, which we 
have hitherto been accustomed to define as “uninspired,” 
whereas it really, perhaps, suffered from the simple defect 


of being ignorantly written in what should have been the 
poet’s close time. One of the few poets who recognized 
such a principle was Milton, who has left less of such in- 
ferior work than most great poets. He early discovered, 
Phillips tells us, “that -his verse never happily flowed 
but from the autumnal equinoctial to the vernal, and that 
whatever he attempted at other times was never to his 
satisfaction.’’—Literature. 
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THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA. 
By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Two volumes. 294, 400 pp. Price, $4.00. 

It is an inevitable misfortune of every writer who sets 
out to write a series of books that the Dispenser of all 
things has so arranged things that no subject is equally 
interesting to all minds in all its phases or divisions. It 
is so in the history of colonial North America. John 
Fiske, having become interested in that history, began to 
write books which explained why it interested him, and 
how. The beginnings of New England absorbed his 
philosophic mind for a while, and the critical period dur- 
ing which the colonies were being metamorphosed into 
states afforded him opportunities for much profitable 
‘study. ~ The period of discovery possesses a perennial 
fascination for all who are accustomed to examining the 
meaning of historical facts and movements. Each of 
these periods were carefully studied with patient and 
thoughtful attention, and each was made the subject of 
volumes which present facts and traditions in a way that 
throws much new light upon the significance of early 
American history. 

In the preparation of these volumes Mr. Fiske acquired 
the habit of historical book-making. An acknowledged 
master of fluent, lucid, entertaining narrative, he may 
possibly, in his philosophical abstractions, have neg- 
lected to realize how much of the charm of his writings 
resulted from his own absorbing interest in the story of 
his histories. It is this element of the story, the thread 
of significance, which gives much of the charm in Mr. 
Fiske’s masterpieces of historical writing. In the course 
of his earlier work, Mr. Fiske had frequently been drawn 
afield into the examination of subjects and. episodes al- 
lied to those occurring in the narratives which he was 
preparing. Thus he made occasional excursions into the 
historical past of the middle and southern colonies, and 
there he foufid the same elements of interest as in New 
England. Thus it came about in a perfectly legitimate 
manner that, when he had finished with the subjects 
which had commanded his especial interest, he found 
himself the very famous author of the most successful 
book yet written about American history. Only a little, 
it was perfectly obvious, still needed to be done to make 
himself the author of a consecutive, comprehensive series 
of volumes, which should cover the entire field of colonial 
American history. The task of completing the structure 
appeared to be, as, in reality, it has been, comparatively 
simple. A given number of months, devoted to reading 
old books and examining old records, a certain number 
of weeks for composition, and the task would be finished. 
Thus the work has been done, and the result, when two 
more volumes shall appear in 1901, will be the most sat- 
isfactory, the only readable, and the most accurate con- 
nected history of colonial America that has yet appeared. 

The latest of Mr, Fiske’s volumes contain the best ac- 
count of the middle colonies that has been written. The 
trouble with them is that they are not as entertaining as 
the earlier volumes. The complaint is perhaps hyper- 
critical. Mr. Fiske has chosen his method of presenta- 
tion and arrangement, his points of view, and his stand- 
ards for judgment and criticism. If the story of the mid- 
dle colonies fails to provide the same elements of interest 
which made the New England narratives so entertaining, 
the fault is not in the narrator, but in the men who made 
that history. Mr. Fiske found in colonial New England 
the elements which have developed until they give Mas- 
sachusetts her present pre-eminence in the political, the 
social, and the intellectual life of the pation. New York 
and Pennsylvania are to-day equally pre-eminent, though 
for different reasons and by different standards. Equally 
may the pre-eminent opportunities afforded to students 
of politics and of sociology by the Croker, and Juke, and 
Bradley-Martin families, by Quay and Frick, be traced 
back to the conditions which existed in colonial times. 
Unluckily, local historians have failed to place these con- 
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By M. A. PINLOCHE, of the Lycee Charlemagne, Paris. 
12mo. 1.00, net. 


4 H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A., of the University of Cam- 
ridge. 12mo0. $14.00, net. 


(Scribner Series of School Reading.) 
Edited by Mary E,Burt and Lucy B. Cab!+. 60 cts., net. 


LOBO, RAG, AND VIXEN. 


(Seribner Series of School Reading.) 
By Ernest Seton Thompson. 69 cents, net. 


By CHARLES DeG ARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


By Sir JOSIAH FITCH, LL. D., late Professor of Training Col- 
eges in England. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


Ry B. A. HINSDALE, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of Art and Science 
of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


HERBART ... 


HORACE MANN 


AND THE ANCIENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL IDEALS. 


AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


AND THE HERBARTIAN®, 


Correspondence with view to purchase or introduction is respectfully invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Office — 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ditions within the convenient reach of the general 
writers, and the opportunities of outside students for ex- 
amining them thoroughly and convincingly are limited. 
There are many reasons why a New England writer would 
hesitate about drawing the necessary deductions, with- 
out making more thorough studies than have yet been 
undertaken. With some of the most significant aspects 
of colonial New York and Pennsylvania history closed 
against him, Mr. Fiske has been perforce compelled to 
devote his pages to the narration of events without mean- 
ings and movements which came to nothing. He has 
probably done the best that was possible under existing 
conditions, and he has added materially to the popular 
knowledge of William Penn’s literary exploits. His vol- 
umes afford abundance of pleasant reading for those who 
enjoy a picturesque portrayal of the succession of events. 
They afford a very useful medium for the acquisition of 
the important facts which mark the course of the de- 
velopment of the middle colonies from the time of Henry 
Hudson to that of the French and Indian Wars. The 
meaning of those facts—if, in reality, they had any mean- 
ing—remains to be discovered. 


SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OF EIGHTY-SEVEN LEC- 
TURES ON MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
(1100-1890). By H. Morse Stephens. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 319 pp. Price, $1.60. 

One result of the increased importance of the United 
States in the affairs of the world and of the definite as- 
sumption of her place among the powers is the demand 
upon all of the younger generation that they shall 
familiarize themselves with the history and the actual 
situation of the European nations into whose society we 
have stepped. Not only in the colleges, but even more 
in the secondary schools, there is a growing demand that 
the young people shall be given information which shall 
enable them to judge intelligently regarding the national 
characteristics and tendencies of the nations which make 
up modern Europe. Professor Morse Stephens of Cor- 
nell has recognized this demand, and the “Syllabus” 
which he has recently published provides a most satis- 
factory basis for the study of modern European history. 
He has packed his 300 pages full of facts,—too many 
facts, perhaps,—but the past three centuries have been 
full of complications, and few who know the period 
intimately would care to venture too definite a prophesy 
as to which are the important and which the unsignificant 
facts in the record of these centuries. The facts are here 
on these pages, at all events, and, better than facts, are 
the lists of authorities, with just a suggestion of their 
relative values, to guide the reader who wishes to find out 
how these bare happenings stand related to each other 
and to the course of historical progression. Taken to- 
sether, the volume makes an admirable handbook for stu- 
dent or teacher’s desk, 


LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD. Par Ana- 
tole France. With Introduction and Notes by 
C. H. C. Wright. 279. Price, 80 cents. 

CONTES FANTASTIQUES. By Erckmann-Chatrain. 
Edited by Edward S. Joynes, M. A. 172 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard” iis a contemporary 
novel whose success in France is followed by translation 
into English and publication among the text-books for 
French classes. It is the story of a simple-minded old 
scholar, full of love for books, children, and his native 
Paris. It is a pleasant change from sensationalism, 
noble and refined in spirit, graceful and artistic in style, 
a masterpiece that won its author membership in the 
French Academy. Mr. Wright’s introduction to the 
present edition contains a discriminating discussion of 
Anatole France’s position in literature and the present 
spirit of dilettanteism. 

Five short stories from Erckmann-Chatrain’s “Contes 
Fantastiques’” make up a book for sight-reading or for 
classes just past the stage of beginners. These are very 
popular stories in simple, graphic style. The volume 
contains a vocabulary and brief, but adequate, notes. 


FIRST COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 340 pp. 

POPULAR STUDIES LITERATURE. 295 pp. 
Home Study Circle. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
From the Chicago Record. 

New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, 

$1.00. 

The “First Course in Mathematics” is a study of the 
elementary and practical parts of algebra, geometry, 
mensuration, geometrical drawing, and mechanics’ bids 
and estimates. It is intended for young mechanics or 
engineers who must obtain their knowledge by home 
study. Numerous diagrams are provided, the problems 
are practical, and the expositions clear and simple. The 
book should prove very useful in its field. 

In the same series a volume is devoted to the study of 
Burns, Sir Walter Seott, and Lord Byron. Those who 
have access to only a few books will find collected here 
what they need in biographical details, critical studies, 
notes, study outlines, and selections from the writings. 
An unusual number of illustrations and portraits add in- 
terest to the book. The ‘‘notes and queries’ seem to us 
wholly crude and ineffective, but the rest of the material 
is fairly adequate to its purpose. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. _ By 
R. F. Seharff. London: Walter Scott, Ltd. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The Contem- 
porary Science Series. 364 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The knowledge of European fauna, past and present, 
is still partial and insufficient among scientific students, 
and the most that Dr. Scharff claims for his ‘History of 
the European Fauna” is that it may aid zoologists and 
geologists by showing a suitable method of treatment 


and lines of research, and by giving a fresh impulse to 
the study. His survey of the complex subject must serve 


“ to clear the atmosphere for special students and for the 


uninitiated into the mysteries of fauna it is a revelation 
of interesting possibilities. The former distribution of 
land and water, the movement of the ice-sea, climatic 
changes in pre-historic periods are all a part of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Plants, as well as animals, butterflies, 
and snails, with mammals, are included in this study. 
The fauna of Britain is taken as a key to the evolution 
of Kurcpean fauna, and then the Arctic, the Siberian, and 
the Oriental migrations are considered. How the same 
animals come to be in the Alps and in Scandinavia and 
many other interesting questions are explained. The 
author has abundant knowledge, authority, and inde- 
pendent opinions, and is always fair in stating different 
upinions. The book is certainly enlightening, and, bar- 
ring technicalities which contribute to its value, it is 
readable, 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. By James Barnes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Sir Francis Drake and his many adventures have fur- 
nished a fruitful theme for many a writer of fiction and 


‘fact. The story here told is one of the best we have read, 


and will delight the heart of the boy or girl that loves 
stories of the sea, with all the accompaniments that term 
implies. The pictures are excellent and appropriate, the 
frontispiece being done in colors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Frithjof and Roland.” By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Price, $1.50. New 
York: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 

“The Art of Thinking.” By T. Sharper Knowlson. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Frederick Warner & Co. 

“The Successful Man of Business.”” By Benjamin Wood. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

“On the Theory and Practice of Art-Enameling upon Metals.”” By 
Henry Cunnynghame. Price. $1.60 —*Our Native Birds.” By D. 
Lange. Price, $1.00 New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Salmon P. Chase.’ By Albert Bushreli Hart. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co, 

“French Reading.” By Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

‘Ways of Wood Folk.” By Wm. J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“First Stepsin Arithmetic.” By Ejla M. Pierce. Price, 36 cents. 
—*Learning to Read.” By Sarah Louise Arnold. —“Music the 
Comrade A1ts: Their Relation.”” By H. A. Clarke. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Uo. 

‘Kinsmen All.” By C.H. Rennellson. Price, $1.00. Philadel} hia: 
The Union Press. 

“Toyon—A Book of Holiday Recitations.” Arranged by A. M. 
Felker, San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company 

‘*The Captured Dream.”’ By Octave Thanet. Price [0 cents.—— 
“The Human Boy.” By Eden Phillpotts. Price, $1.25——'*Wotan, 
Siegfried and Kriinhilde.” Ky Anna Alice Chapin. Price, $1.25, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. y 

“The Book of Legends.””’ By Horace EF. Scudder. Price, $1.50.— 
“The Iliad,” Books L., VI., XXII, XX1V._ Price, 30 cents. Boston, 
Houghton, Miftlin, & Co. 


“Roer and Briton—Roth Sides of the African Questicn, Price, 
$1.25. New York: Harper & Brovhers. ‘ 
“Friends and Helpers.’ Compiled by Sarah J, Eddy. Price, 70 


cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 16: Tennessee Public School Offi- 
cers’ Association, Clarksville, Tenn. 

January 24-25: Ohio School Board Asso- 
ciation, Columbus; J. M. Weaver, sec- 
retary, Dayton, O. 

January 25-27: Upper Peninsula Educa- 
tional Association, Ironwood, Mich. 


January 26: Minnesota Educational So- 
ciety, St. Paul; W. G. Smith, secretary, 
Minneapolis. 

January : Utah Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

January 29: County Superintendents’ 
State Convention, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


February 9: Massachusetts Superintend- 


ents’ Association, Boston; J. A. Pitman, , 


secretary. 


February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 


April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. The professorship of 
political economy at Yale, made vacant by 
the advancement of President Hadley, has 
been offered to and accepted by Henry C. 
Emery, Ph.D., professor of political econ- 
omy and sociology at Bowdoin College for 
the past two years. Professor Emery is a 
member of the American and British Eco- 
nomic Associations. He will enter upon 
his duties at Yale in August. 

BANGOR. The Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety held an unusually successful meet- 
ing at the annual session December 27-29. 
At the opening session Wednesday even- 
ing, after the usual address of welcome, 
Mrs. H. M. Estabrooke of Orono spoke on 
“Traveling Libraries,’ and State Superin- 
tendent Stetson on ‘‘What Next?” On 
Thursday forenoon four departments, 
that of superintendence, high school, 
grammar school, and primary and kinder- 
gartens, were held simultaneously in the 
high school building. These meetings 
were preceded by an exhibition of musi- 
cal work by a ninth grade girl’s chorus. 
In the department of superintendence the 
topics were: “Teachers’ Meetings,” 
“Training Schools,” “Ranking System,” 
“Grading,” and “Courses of Study for 
Common Schools.’’ These were presented 
by Superintendents Mary S. Snow, A. P. 
Wagg, I. M. Lord, F. S. Brick, and W. W. 
Stetson “Science’ and “Civics” were 
discussed in the high school section by C. 
W. Marston, Frank H. Damon, and D. T. 
Harthorn. In the grammar section, ‘‘Cor- 
relation,” by G. H. Libby, “Composition,” 
by Helen L. Tew, “Reading,” by Dora B. 
Moody, and “Grammar,” by W. J. Corthell, 
were presented and discussed. In the pri- 
mary and kindergarten department the 
subjects were: ‘Number,’ by Olive M. 
Lyford; “Use of Pictures,” by Amy R. 
Whittier; “Phonics,” by R. J. Condon: 
and “Kindergarten Occupations,” by Mary 
L. Stewart. Thursday afternoon was de- 
voted to “Nature Study,” “Individualism,” 


and “Physical and Moral Considerations 
in Education,” by Mary McSkimmon, 
George C. Purington, and Grace N. Kim- 
ball. On Friday morning “Various As- 
pects of Rural Schools’’ were discussed by 
Principal Corthell, Superintendent J. A. 
Tuttle, and others. In the afternoon 
“Testing Sight,’ by Dr. James Spalding, 
“Supplementary Ideals,” by Rev. T. E. St. 
John, and “Everyday Problems in Educa- 
tion,” by Superintendent J. G. Edgerly, 
were presented. At the closing session 
Friday evening the topics were ‘Nature 
Study,” by Margaret W. Morley, and “The 
Response of the Picture,” by L. Walter 
Sargent. On Thursday evening a recep- 
tion by the teachers of Bangor was ten- 
dered the society. Orchestra music, re- 
freshments, and the attendance of many 


. in addition to the members of the society 


made the occasion one of special interest 
and enjoyment. The Bangor high schoo] 
orchestra furnished entertainment at one 
of the sessions. At the business meeting 
Mary S. Snow, superintendent of schools, 
in Bangor, was elected president, and the 
other officers were re-elected for the ensu- 
ing year. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. G. R. Sheldon and his 
brother, New York brokers, have given 
$150,000 to St. Paul’s school. 

HANOVER. The Kappa Kappa Kappa 
Society house, the oldest building at Dart- 
mouth College, was damaged by fire and 
water January 4 to the extent of $400. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The American Historical As- 
sociation held its fifteenth annual conven- 
tion here December 27, 28, and 29. Dr. 
James F. Rhodes presided. The morning 
of the first day was devoted to a discus- 
sion 2f colonization. Professor K. E. 
Bourne of the Western Reserve University 

«spoke on “Some Difficulties of American 
Colonization.”’ Professor F. W. Williams 
of Yale University discussed ‘Chinese Im- 
migrants in the Far East,” and M. A. Lau- 
rence, Lowell, contributed a paper on‘“‘The 
Selection and Training of Colonial Offi- 
cials.”” In the evening President Rhodes 
delivered the annual address, taking as his 
topic “The American Historian.”’ At the 
morning session of the second day the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams read the 
principal paper. It was a “Plea for Mili- 
tary History,” and contained some inter- 
esting criticism of modern American his- 
torians. The next speaker was Professor 
James H. Robinson of Columbia, who dis- 
cussed “Sacred and Profane History.” 
The last essay of the morning session was 
on “Economic History,” by Professor W. 
T. Ashley. The first paper read in the 
evening session was an interesting ac- 
count of “Robert Fruin, Professor of 
Dutch History at Leyden, Died 1899,” con- 
tributed by Miss Ruth Putnam. ‘Profes- 
sor Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr 
College read a paper on “Should recent 
European history have a place in the col- 
lege curriculum?” Professor Andrews 
read a plea for the study of recent history 
in college classes, stating that the history 
of the last thirty years had not been con- 
sidered available for scholarly historical 
treatment; he said that this view of the 
matter had been accepted rather too com- 
vlacently by historical scholars. The last 
paper of the evening session was read by 
James Breck Perkins of Rochester, N. Y. 
He gave the association an account of 
“French Mistakes.” A brief discussion, 
opened by Professor Ferdinand Schwill, 
University of Chicago, brought the even- 
ing session to a close. On the third day 
the session in Sanders theatre, opened at 
10.30 a. m. by President Rhodes, was de- 
voted to the subject of “Foreign Rela- 
tions.”” There were addresses by Profes- 
sor E. G. Bourne of Yale on “The Proposed 
Absorption of Mexico in 1847-’48"; by 
Professor John Bach McMaster of the 
University of Pennsylvania on “The Gov- 
ernment of Foreigners”; by Baron Speck 
von Sternburg, German commissioner to 
Samoa, on “The Samoan Question”; and 
by Professor S. M. MacVane of Harvard 
University on “Democracy and Diplo- 
macy.” <A brief discussion, opened by 
Professor John B. Moore of Columbia Uni- 
versity brought the sessions of the asso- 
ciation to a close. The business meeting 
of the association was held at 4 p. m. in 
the Fogg Art Museum. Under the pro- 
ceedings termed “report of the council,” 
which was unanimously adopted, it was 
decided to so change the constitution as to 
add a class of foreign corresponding or 
honorary members to the association 
heretofore made up of American honorary 
and active members, and to appoint as 
honorary members for distinction in his- 
torical work the Rt. Rev. William Stubbs, 
bishop of Oxford, and Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, M. A., fellow of Merton College 
Oxford, Eng. Professor H. Morse 
Stephens of Cornell University was re- 


‘She was the fond mother of a fine 
baby. But it was a crying baby, She 
unclothed it 
and looked for 
pins. Nothing 
was hurting it. 
She looked to 
the baby’s 
food. It was 
sweet and 
wholesome. 
But the baby 
still cried and 
wailed, Then 
she called the 
doctor. He 
examined the 
child and said 

starvation,”’ 
child is crying for food.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ 
said the mother, ‘‘it has all the food it 
will take.’’ ‘‘The question of starva- 
tion’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘is not how 
much food is taken but how much is as- 
similated and goes to nourish the body.’’ 

Pain in the body is often only the out- 
cry of starvation. You eat enough but 
the stomach is not doing its work, and 
the nervous system is starving. Put the 
stomach right and the pains will cease, 
together with the uncomfortable conse- 
quences of the condition. There is no 
medicine made which can equal Doctor 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery in 
the quickness of its action on the stom- 
ach. It cures diseases of the digestive 
and nutritive system, increases the ac- 
tion of the blood-making glands, and 
so induces a proper and perfect distri- 
bution of the necessary nourishment 
to blood and bone, nerve and muscle 
throughout the whole body. There is 
no alcohol, opium or other narcotic con- 
tained in ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery.”’ 

“IT wish to say to the world that Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery has proved a great 
blessing to me,"’ writes Mrs. Ellen E. Bacon. of 
Shutesbury, Franklin Co., Mass., ‘‘as I fitmly 
believe I should be in a vety bad state now if I 
had not taken it. Prior to September, 1897, I had 
doctored for my stomach trouble for several 
years, going through a course of treatment with- 
out any real benefit. In September, 1896, I had 
very sick spells and grew worse; could eat but 
littie. Icommenced in September, 1897, to take 
Dr. Pierce’s medicine and in a short time I could 
eat and work. I have gained twenty pounds in 
two months.” 


elected to the board of editors of the Re- 
view. Professor Hart, secretary of the 
board, presented its annual report. He 
said that four numbers of the Review had 
been issued, and described its financial 
yrospects as brilliant. These officers were 
elected: President, Edward Eggleston; 
first vice-president, Moses Coit Taylors 
second vice-president, Charles Francis 
Adams; secretary, Herbert B. Adams; 
assistant secretary and curator, A. How- 
ard Clark; treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen; 
secretary of the Church Historical Society, 
Samuel Macauley Jackson; executive 
council, Andrew D. White, Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, William Wirt Henry, James 
B. Angell, Henry Adams, George F. Hoar, 
Richard S. Storrs, James Schouler, George 
P. Fisher, Albert Bushnell Hart, Melville 
W. Fuller, George Burton Adams, A. C., 
McLaughlin, Peter White of Michigan, 
Professor W. A. Dunning of Columbia 
University.———President J. M. Crafts has 
resigned the presidency of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the resigna- 
tion to take effect at the end of the present 
school year. He gave as his reasons his 
desire to return to purely scientific occu- 
pations. ‘‘A choice must be made be- 
tween administrative and scientific occu- 
pations, and it is the latter which I wish 
to choose,” he wrote.——The English high 
school, at its celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of Washington’s death, had 
public services, at which C. B. Travis, one 
of the masters, delivered an historical ad- 
dress so arranged as to point definite les- 
sons for young people. It was ideal in 
that it enforced purpose without moraliz- 
ing. The Brighton Item published it in 
full——Governor Crane, in his inaugural, 
said under the head of educational mat- 
ters: “A supreme interest is that of the 
public schools. The board of education 
reports that their average membership for 
the last school year was 390,000, and their 
average attendance ninety-two per cent., 
or 360,317. Exclusive of expenditures on 
school buildings, their cost was $10,286,528. 
of $26.31 for each child; inclusive of ex- 
penditures on school buildings, their cost 
was $13,889,838. The voluntary extension 
of expert supervision, so that to-day 
ninety-five per cent. of the public schools 
are enjoynng its benefits, is an indorse- 
ment of its worth. The practice of super- 
vision by superintendents should, as soon 
as practicable, be made compulsory 
throughout the state. The importance of 
providing the schools’ with efficient 
teachers cannot be overestimated. To in- 
sure such teachers, two policies seem to 
be imperative—that of promoting the 
proper training of teachers for service on 
the one hand, and that of securing the 


proper selection of teachers, with discreet 
support and guidance of them, on the 
other. For the execution of the former 
policy we have our normal schools; for 
the execution of the latter, our superin- 
tendents of schools, working under the di- 
rection of school committees. The large 
increase in the attendance upon the nor- 
mal schools attests the popular estimate 
of their high standards of admission and 
their enlarged facilities for effective 
work.” 

CAMBRIDGE. The first installment of 
the Count Riant collection, consisting of 
742 volumes, and more than 400 pamph- 
lets, has just reached the Harvard lipvrary. 
It deals with the history of the Ottoman 
Turks and their wars with Europe. There 
are about eighty Italian poems, written 
just after the battle of Lepanto, in 1570, 
in celebration of the Christian victory, 
many of them unique and of considerable 
value. 

FRAMINGHAM. The town has voted 
to authorize the school committee to sign 
a contract with J. J. Prindville for build- 
ing a fua.r-room addition to Arlington- 
street grammar school for $14,765, and to 
dispose of two frame schoolhouses con- 
demned by the state building inspectors. 

SPRINGFIELD. George I. Aldrich as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools yesterday. He will act as super- 
intendent during the absence abroad of 
Thomas M. Balliet, who sailed for Europe 
from New York January 3. Mr. Balliet 
will be gone a year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The reorganization of 
the department of political economy at 
Yale is being carried on actively. This is 
the department to which the new president 
of the university, Dr. Hadley, belongs, and 
the changes in the department are, to a 
considerable extent, due to his withdrawal 
from recitation room work, in order to 
give his attention to executive duties. He 
will continue to give two courses of lec- 
tures. Other changes are made necessary 
by the fact that Professor Irving Fisher 
will, for several years, at least, be able to 
do practically no work, and that Profes- 
sor Sumner’s age and poor health make it 
impossible for him to handle the work 
which he has directed for years. It is cer- 
tain that at least two new professors will 
be taken into the department. One of 
them will be Professor Henry Crosby 
Emery, now of Bowdoin College, Maine. 
-——-Professor Irving Fisher, a member of 
the Yale faculty and professor of political 
economy, has retired from his duties in 
the university, owing to ill health. He 
will start soon for a warmer climate, in 
hopes of improving his condition. Pro- 
fessor Fisher has not engaged actively in 
college work since the fall of 1898. His 
position will be filled by Professor Henry 
C. Emery of Ellsworth, Me., professor of 
political economy in Bowdoin College, who 
will be the youngest professor in Yale. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NORTH TONAWANDA. At a special 
election held December 23, the town voted 
to erect a new high school building at a 
cost of $85,000. 

NEW YORK. Arrangements are under 
way for the erection of a ten-story fire- 
proof dormitory at 116th street and Am- 
sterdam avenue for the use of the officers 
and students of Columbia University. 
The project is being outlined by the 
Morningside Heights Realty Company, 
which is now in process of formation, with 
a capital stock of $200,000.——The eighth 
annual meeting of the Head Masters’ As- 
sociation, composed of the heads of the 
leading preparatory schools of the United 
States, was convened in this city Decem- 
ber 27. There was a large attendance. 
President Endicott Peabody presided, 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. I*t 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 


dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. - 


Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 

dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


—— 
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and the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘‘Written vs. Oral Examination 
as Methods of Determining Attainment 
and Training”; ‘“‘Admission to College on 
Certificates of Secondary Schools’’; 
“School Publications; Their Proper Super- 
vision and Control’; and “Is the kinder- 
garten a failure?’’—The first annual con- 
vention of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs was formally opened December 27 
in the theatre of Barnard College, with 
President Wendell M. Strong of Yale in 
the chair. Thirty-five delegates, repre- 
senting nineteen clubs of the nineteen 
leading universities of the United States 
and more than 3,000 graduate students, 
were present. President Seth Low of Co- 
lumbia University delivered an address of 
welcome. 

ITHACA. The twelfth annual meeting 
of the American Economic Association 
was held here December 27-29. The first 
morning’s session included an address of 
welcome by President Schurman of Cor- 
nell; the president’s annual address by 
President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale; the 
discussion of President Hadley’s address 
by Professors J. R. Connors of New York, 
L. M. Heasby of Bryn Mawr, and E. R. A. 
Seligman of Columbia University. At the 
afternoon session the following papers 
were read: ‘Senior’s Theory of Monopo- 
lies,” by Professor Richard T. Ely of Wis- 
consin University; “The Place of the 
Speculator in Distribution,” by Professor 
H. C, Emory of Bowdoin College; “Taxa- 
tion as a Partial Substitute for Borrowing 
to Cover Permanent Municipal Improve- 
ments,’’ by Professor E. D. Durand of 
Stanford University. At the closing ses- 
sion the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Richard T. 
Ely, University of Wisconsin, to succeed 
Arthur T. Hadley of Yale; vice-presi- 
dents, Stuart Wood, W. Z. Ripley, David 
Kinley; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
H. Hull of Cornell. The next meeting of 
the association will be held in Detroit in 
December, 1900, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. Dr. Charles W. Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, delivered the convocation. address 
at West Virginia University at the open- 
ing of the winter quarter, January 2. Dr. 
Alfred Edward Thayer of New York City 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
materia medica, pathology, 
-ology, and began his work January 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. A delegation from 
the Public Education Association has ap- 
pealed to the council’s finance committee 
to make an appropriation of $45,000 to 
provide daily medical inspection for the 
school children of the city. The plan 
provides for about 135 physicians, who 
will examine the children each day. By 
this means, it was urged, much sickness 
on the part of individuals could be pre- 
vented and the spread of contagion 
averted. The finance committee suggested 
that a voluntary service had been spoken 
of, but this was declared by the delegation 
to be insufficient. This is the same kind 
of service established in New York schools 
last year, which the Philadelphia commit- 
tee has been investigating. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Mather of Cleveland have given $12,000 to 
the Western Reserve University for the 
purchase of books. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Mrs. W. R. 
Jones of Chicago has given $5,000 to 
Wabash College to be added to the fund 
for a residence for the president. 


WISCONSIN. 


Professor E. W. Wood of the University 
of Wisconsin, the inventor of a new color 
photographie process, has been invited to 
lecture before the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety in London. He will start from here 
on a six weeks’ leave of absence early in 
January. 


Vacancies for September. 


Four Superintendencies — $2.000 to $4,500. 
Eleven Superintendencies — $1,200 to $2,000. 
Fifteen Principalships — $700 to $1,200. 

Also vacancies in High School Principalships, 
College Presidencies, and Professorships. Vacan- 
cies for Training Teachers, Supervisors, specialists 
po, 4 kinds; High School Assistants, grade teach- 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The Washington State 
Teachers’ Association held a very success- 
ful meeting December 27 to 29. Thursday 
forenoon was devoted to the “History of 
Washington,” and proved a valuable and 
interesting topic. “District School Libra- 
ries” and ‘““The Normal Schools” were dis- 
cussed in the afternoon. In the different 
sections subjects pertaining to the several 
grades of school work were taken up, and 
several papers were read bearing upon 
them. The session was continued through 
Friday, when the subject was “Nature 
Work,” the afternoon being taken up with 
a symposium on “The Free Text-book 
System” and “The State Course of Study.” 
Altogether this was the best meeting of 
the association ever held; the attendance 
was good, the programme varied and prac- 
tical, and the several papers excellent. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. The thirteeenth an- 
nual meeting of the North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association was held December 27, 
28, and 29, with an attendance the largest 
in its history, over 300 teachers being 
present. President E. J. Taylor presided 
at the general meeting, at which an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Hon. T. R. 
Bangs, to which State Superintendent 
Holland responded. W. L. Stockwell, 
superintendent at Grafton, was introduced 
as the newly-elected president, and made 
his inaugural address upon “The Science 
of Education.” At its conclusion Maria 
B. Senn of Fargo read a paper on ‘‘Modern 
Education of Women,’. and A. E. Dunphy 
one upon “Normal Training.’”’ After the 
conclusion of Professor Dunphy’s paper, 
a motion was passed authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of five, one 
from each of the sections of the associa- 
tion, and one from the general as:ocii- 
tion, to draft a new constitution to be pre- 
sented to the association at the next an- 
nual meeting for ratification. The college 
and normal section was called to order by 
President Carhart of the Mayville normal 
school, who read a paper on ‘‘The Test of 
Educational Values.’’ President Carhart 
was followed by Miss Emily K. Reynolds, 
a member of the university faculty, who 
read a paper on “Art in Education.’ In 
the high school section President Moore of 
Bismarck delivered an address on “Some 
High School Problems.’ This was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a paper on “High 
School Athletics,’”’ by W. R. Kilpatrick of 
Wahpeton. The department of superin- 
tendence was presided over by State 
Suprintendent Holland, who delivered an 
excellent address on Relation of 
Superintendent to the Teacher, and Some 
of the Duties of the Former.’’ Superin- 
tendent Tronslin of Walsh county then 
read a paper on ‘Teachers’ Examinations, 
Manner of Conducting and Marking.” 
The members of the elementary section 
were comparatively few in numbers, 
though all listened with keen interest to 
the opening paper by the president, F. F. 
Joubert of Mayville. His theme was ‘‘The 
Moral Qualification of the Teacher.” He 
dwelt at length upon the duties of the 
teacher as a character builder in the 
school and community in which he lives. 
Miss Julia Mason of Mayville next made 
an earnest plea for “Higher Scholarship 
and Broader Culture for Elementary 
Teachers.” The second day of the meet- 
ing of the association was marked by a 
growth of interest and an increase of en- 
thusiasm. President Novet of the Agri- 
oultural College spoke on “Education as a 
Directing Force.” Following this a se- 
ries of papers followed on the subject. 
“The Function of the Institutions of So- 
ciety in the Education of the Individual.” 
The first paper on “The Home” was read 
by Mrs. Knox of Wahpeton. Mrs. Knox 
emphasized the necessity of thoroughness. 
of observation, and of the cultivation of 
the sympathies and the imagination. 
Then followed a paper on “The School,” 
by P. S. Berg, principal of the Larimore 
schools. In the department of superin- 
tendence the first order was the reading 


of the paper by Superintendent Hagen of 
Wahpeton on the question of having 
teachers’ examination conducted by the 
state. In the college and normal section 
three papers were presented as follows: 
“Fishes,” by Professor Osbourne of Fargo 
College; “The Place of Latin in the Nor- 
mal School,” by Professor Ida Moore of 
Mayville normal; and “The Place of Prin- 
ciple in Instruction,’ by Professor Bach- 
man of Valley City normal. All three 
were able and were well received. The 
officers of this section elected for next year 
were: President, Professor McArdle of 
Agricultural CoMege; vice-president, Pro- 
fessor Knowlton of Fargo College; secre- 
tary, Professor Bottenfield of Agricultural 
College: executive committeeman, Presi- 
dent-elect McArdle. In the high school 
section two excellent papers were read, the 
first on “Graduation Exercises,” by Pro- 
fessor Whitney of Hillsboro. Profes- 
sor Whitney, while not objecting to the 
formal graduating exercise, did object 
most emphatically to some of the features 
which have crept into the system. In the 
elementary section an instructive paper 
on “The Aesthetic Element in Element- 
ary Instruct‘on”’ was read by Miss Addie 
Teeter of Grafton. The discussion was 
opened by Superintendent Stockwell of 
Grafton, who characterized as a labor of 
love the effort to bring art into the 
schools. Miss Barnum added a few sug- 
gestions along the line of art and the so- 
cial culture of the teacher. Remarks 
were also made by Mr. Hoover, Miss Stout, 
Mr. Crocker, Mr. Ellithorpe, and Miss 
joldberg. After recess a paper on ‘“‘Physi- 
cal Culture’? was read by Miss Larkin of 
Jamestown. The third day's session 
opened with a discussion on English, sev- 
eral papers being presented. The first of 
these on “Composition in the Grades’’ was 
by Professor Snoddy of Valley City. Mr. 
Snoddy’s paper was brim full of excellent 
suggestions, the underlying principle in 
all of them being that the pupil should 
learn to do by doing. He thought little 
of rules and maxims as compared with 
actual practice, and advocated careful and 
conscientious work along the line of de- 
veloping the child’s knowledge of English 
by means of written compositions intelli- 
gently criticised. This was followed by a 
paper on “Literature in the Grades’’ by 
Mrs. Grace Brown Putnam of New Rock- 
ford. W. J. Alexander, principal of the 
Drayton schools, followed with a breezy 
paper on “Grammar in the Grades,”’ which, 
had provision been made for debate, 
would have proved one of the liveliest 
discussions of the entire meeting. Pro- 
fessor Squires of the university took up 
“English in the High School.”’ President 
Stockwell, before introducing the last 
speaker, spoke for a few moments upon 
the desirability of interesting the mem- 
bers of school boards in the work of the 
Educational Association with the end in 
view of securing their co-operation in ob- 
taining favorable legislation in the inter- 
ests of education. The school board section 
of the National Association, the speaker 
said, was an important department, 
and a great work had been accomplished 
through it. J. Morley Wyard of the Park 
River Gazette was then introduced, and 
delivered one of the most interesting and 
practical addresses of the entire session. 
At its conclusion a motion was made by 
Professor Alexander and seconded by 
Superintendent Hisks, that the thanks of 
the association be tendered to J. Morley 
Wyard of Park River for his excellent 
paper, and that the secretary be instructed 
to have 5,000 copies of the address struck 
off and mailed to each member of every 
school board in the state of North Dakota. 
The motion was unanimously passed. A 
resolution was passed designating the 
time of the next meeting between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, the exact time to be 
determined by the executive committee. 
The election of officrs for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President. George A. 
McFarland, Valley City; first vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent O. C. Schmidt, 
Jamestown; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Grace Brown Putnam, New Rockford; 
treasurer, P. S. Berg of Larimore; secre- 
tary, George A. Martin, St. Thomas; 
chairman of executive committee, Miss 
Ella Stout of Fargo. 

President H. C. Simmons of Fargo Col- 
lege, North Dakota, died December 20 very 
suddenly. He has been for years a prom|- 
nent figure in Congregatienal educational 
work in the Northwest, being ingtrumental 
in establishing the college at Fargo. 
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MOODY MEMORIAL 


“I have been ambitious not to lay up 
wealth, but to leave work for you to do,” 
were almost the last words of D. L. Moody 
to his children. 

At a meeting of Mr. Moody's friends 
held in Northfield on the evening of his 
funeral, it was resolved that a statement 
regarding the institutions founded by him 
be given to the public 

These institutions are unique in char- 
acter, and offer an unequaled opportunity 
for young men and women of limited 
means to secure an education that will 
thoroughly equip them for Christian life 
and service, 

They consist of the Northfield Seminary 
and Training School for Young Women, 
Mount Hermon School for Young Men, 
and the Bible Institute, Chicago. All are 
incorporated. 

The Northfield plant consists of about 
1,200 acres of land and about thirty build- 
ings, beautifully situated and excellently 
equipped. With present endowment it is 
valued at one and a quarter millions, and 
is practically free from debt. At Chicago 

This sum has heretofore been largely 
the buildings, land, and endowment ex- 
ceed $250,000 in value. 

The Northfield schools have about 400 
students each, who are charged $100 per 
annum for board and tuition. The actual 
cost is about $200. At Chicago the 
amount required approximates $150 each 
for 300 students 

In brief, therefore, a sum of about $125,- 
000~4s annually reqtired to maintain the 
work inaugurated by Mr. Moody on the 
principles successfully pursued for the 
past twenty years, 
raised by his personal efforts. An effort 
is to be made to raise the present limited 
endowment to $3,000,000, the interest on 
which, at four per cent., would guarantee 
the perpetuation of his work in all its 
present prosperity. Such an endowment 
would te a monument to his memory more 
enduring than brass or marble, and just 
such a memorial as he himself would have 
most desired. 

The appeal is therefore made now to 
Mr. Moody’s friends throughout the world 
to contribute to a Moody memorial endow- 
ment, notifying his elder son, W. R. 
Moody, East Northfield, Mass., of the 
amount they are moved to give. 


ENDOWMENT. 


OFFERED BY DR. NIGHTINGALE. 


In the Illinois State Association Dr. A. 
F. Nightingale, assistant superintendent of 
Chicago, offered the following resolu- 


tion: — 

Whereas, by legislative enactment, with 
a penalty of fine for violation thereof, 
there is a law compelling the teaching of 
physiology in all our public schools, with 
special reference to the influence of nar- 
cotics and spirituous liquors upon the 
human system; and 

Whereas, we believe such instruction by 
compulsion is fraught with evil rather 
than good, and that such special legisla- 
tion is inconsistent with the constitution 
of the state: therefore be it 

Resolved, that we deplore the existence 
of the statute, and suggest that the legis- 
lative commission of the State Teachers’ 
Association consider the propriety of 
making a case to test the constitutionality 


of the law. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for January, 
1900, is one of rare excellence. Its 
authors are men and women of literary 
capacity, and write upon topics of fresh 
interest. The leading papers for the 
month are: “Autobiography of W. J. 
Stillman,” by William James Stillman; 
“Reform in Theological Education,” by 
William DeWitt Hyde; ‘Between Elec- 
tions,” by John Jay Chapman; “Impres- 
sions of an Indian . Childhood,” by 
Zitkala-Sa; ‘“Disarming the Trusts,” by 
John Bates Clark; “England in 1899,” by 
R. Brimley Johnson; “The Future of the 
Chinese People,” by D. Z. Sheffield; “An 
Odyssey of the North,” by Jack London; 
“Notes on a Michigan Lumber Town,” by 
Rollin Lynde Hartt; “Mother,” by Mar- 
garet L. Knapp; “Recent Astronomical 
Discoveries in the-Southern Hemisphere,” 
by T. J. J. See; “A Plea for the Shiftless 
Reader,’ by Martha Baker Dunn; “Wire- 
less Telegraphy,” by John Hall Ingham; 
“A Sonnet of Work,” by Katharine War- 
ren; “Timrod,” by Lizette Woodworth 
Reese; ‘Fen Water,” by Edgar Mayhew 
Bacon; “Kenilworth,” by Florence Earle 
Coates; “On Visiting a Friend,” by Wil- 
liam A. Dunn; and in the Contributors’ 
Club the topics are “The Malady of Re- 
vision,’ “There’s Rue for You,” and 
“Notes from Our Grandfathers’ Hymns.” 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—-The January number of the Century 
has a Happy New Year cover designed by 
Will Bradley and printed in colors. 
Among the contributors are the Right 
Hon. John Morley, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Rudyard Kipling, Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt, Booker T. Washington, Ernest 
Seton Thompson, Stephen Phillips, and 
Captain Joshua Slocum, and the artists 
represented are Mr. Thompson, who illus- 
“trates his own contribution, Frederic 
Remington, Joseph Pennell, Edmund Sul- 
livan, Varian, Potthast, and Mary Hallock 
Foote, to say nothing of the reproductions 
of paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Van Dyck, and Cooper. The magazine is 
rich in full-page pictures, many of them 
in tints. These last occur in the decora- 
tions of Mr. Kipling’s poem, “In the Mat- 
ter of One Compass,” and especially in the 
reproductions of photographs of Antarctic 
scenery accompanying Frederick A. 
Cook’s account of the two years’ exploring 
expedition of the Belgica. In these strik- 
ing illustrations the peculiarly brilliant 
colors of the desolate southern land and 
sea are treated suggestively rather than 
literally. The great work that is being 
done at Tuskegee Institute for the eleva- 
tion of the negro race is set forth very 
convincingly by President Washington. 
Thomas Cole’s latest old English master 
is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “The Two Sis- 
ters,” which forms the frontispiece; and 
the American painters honored by repro- 
duction this month ‘are Charles Carry] 
Coleman and Elizabeth Nourse. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York City: The Century Company. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for January, 1900, 
opens with great promise for the new 
year, and marks the opening of two im- 
portant serial features. J. M. Barrie’s 
story, “Tommy and Grizel,” upon. which 
he spent more or less time for four years. 
Theodore Roosevelt begins in this num- 
ber his monograph on “Oliver Cromwell,” 
which is to be a feature of the magazine 
for six months. The illustrations for the 
Cromwell serial are very elaborate. 
Frederick Palmer writes on “The White 
Man and Brown Man in the Philippines”’ 
in a most significant manner. It is a very 
plain-spoken paper. The short articlés 
are not only readable, but indicate some 
power in authorship. Price, $3.0) a year; 
single number, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—The frontispicce of the New England 
Magazine for January is a reproduction cf 
Smibert’s portrait of Peter Faneuil, ac- 
companying an article on Faneuil hall, by 
Abram English Brown, illustrated. Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows wr.tes of “Ellen John- 
son and the Sherborn Prison.” The il- 
lustrations of the article include many 
views cf the prison and its surroundings 
as well as an excellent portrait of Mrs. 
Johnson. S. E. Bridgman describes the 
city of Northampton, Mass. As the seat 
of Smith College, and as the home of 
many well-known literary people, North- 
ampton has more than a local importance. 
In Henry C. Shelley’s charming bits de- 
scriptive of English scenes are reproduced 
by his own camera. Views grouped to 
illustrate a brief chapter on “White's Sel- 
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borne Revisited’ are shown. The quiet 
little village of East Poultney, Vt., was 
the early home of Horace Greeley, and 
reminiscences of Greeley’s life there are 
contained in Ralph Cushman’s description 
of “Horace Greeley’s Early New England 
Home.” An Old South prize essay by 
Miss Caroline B. Shaw on “The Struggle 
of France and England for the Possession 
of North America” is here published. 
Three stories, Shadow of Greatness,” 


by Lewis E. MacBrayne, “Mary Ellen’s . 


Auction,” by Priscilla Leonard, and “At 
the Fork of the Road,” by Leonora Beck 
Ellis, with several poems, complete the 
number. Price, $3.00 a year; single num- 
ber, 25 cents. 5 Park square, Boston, 
Mass.: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—The North American. Review for 
January, 1900, is strong and vigorous both 
in authors of articles and their material. 
The leading papers are: ‘‘The War for an 
Empire: The British Army,” resume of a 


conversation with Field Marshal H. R. H.., 
the Duke of Cambridge, K. G., by G. 
Leveson Gower; “Origin, Duration, and 
Outcome of the War,” by Dr. W. J. Leyds, 
agent of the South African republic; 
“England and the Transvaal,” by the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Grey; ‘“‘England and the Euro- 
pean Powers,” by Professor Hans Del- 
bruck; “Great Britain on the War Path,” 
by Vladimir Holmstrem and Prince Ook- 
htomsky; ‘Some Boer Characteristics,” 
by George Lacy; “A Filipino Appeal to the 
American People,” by Apolinario Mabini; 
“The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by Henry James; “Congress and Parlia- 
ment: a Contrast,” by Sydney Brooks; 
“The Anglican Crisis and Church Unity,” 
by the Rev. Professor Charles A. Briggs; 
“The Census of 1900,” by W. R. Merriam; 
“Sir Redvers Buller,” a character study, 
by Edmund Gosse; “The Erie Canal and 
Transportation,” by E. P.: North; and 
“The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage,” 
III., by Claude Phillips. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single number, 50 cents. New York 
City: Colonel G. B. M. Harvey, editor and 
proprietor. 


—The Forum for January, 1900, has 
thirteen able articles on the live current 
topics of the day. Among them are found 
the following: “The Tariff a Live Issue,” 


by Congressman Albert J. Hopkins; 
“German Art of To-day,” by Ferdinand 
Avenarius; “New Crimes and Penalties,”’ 
by Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, United States 
commissioner of the International Prison 
Commission; “A Living Profit and a Liv- 
ing Wage,” by Edward J. Smith; “Some 
Defects of the Kindergarten in America,” 
by G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University; “Does Colonization Pay?” by 
9. P. Austin, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics; and ‘““Wagner’s Per- 
sonality,” by Gustav Kobbe. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 35 cents. 111 Fifth 
avenue, New York: The Forum Publish- 
ing Company. 


—The Catholic World for January, 1900, 
is a very attractive number, and contains 
articles of matked ability pertinent to the 
opening year and the closing of the pres- 
sent century. The illustrations of the 
article of “From Jerusalem to Nazareth on 
Horseback” adds greatly to the value of 
the interesting sketch. All the papers are 
timely and instructive. It is a good New 
Year’s number. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 
cents a number. New York: P. O. Box 
2, Station N. 
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THE HEAVENS IN JANUARY. 


BY FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 


The last year of the nineteenth century 
opens with the earth rushing on through 
space with its usual speed of 98,000 feet 
per second, or 1,153 miles a minute; and, 
despite the threats of comets, the intimi- 
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JUPITER, 
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EARTH 


The near heavens, January 1, 1900, with earth as 
apparent centre. Arrowhead indicates actwal di- 
rection of earth, moon, Venus and Mercury, and 
apparent direction of other bodies. 
dation of swarms of meteors, and a re- 
markable coalition of planets, we greet 
the year 1900 with the cry, “All is well!” 
A famous year this is to be, with its total 


and annular eclipses of the sun and par- 
tial eclipse of the moon, besides-its con- 
stant procession of majestic constella- 
tions and its ever-shifting panorama of 
planets. 

The very first day of January is marked 
by a new moon, and the month is con- 
spicuous in that a second new moon occurs 
before its close, namely, on the thirtieth. 
This is due to the fact that the moon re- 
volves about the earth, and so passes the 
sun once in about twenty-nine days, and 
January has thirty-one days. The second 
day of January finds the earth at peri- 
helion, i. e., at its nearest point to the sun 
—more than 3,000,000 miles nearer than in 
July; despite which fact the inclination 
of the north pole away from the sun gives 
us only slant rays and short days, and 
consequently winter’s cold. The third 
day of the month also finds the moon at 
her nearest point to the earth, some 25,000 
miles nearer than she will be found two 
weeks later, and her size sensibly in- 
creased by reason of her prox mity, though 
she is still nearly 240,000 miles distant. 

Turning from earth and moon, and fix- 
ing our gaze on the more distant heavens, 
our attention is first attracted to the 
planets, those ever wandering luminaries, 
which manifestly are nearer to us than 
the rest of the stars, and belong exclu- 
sively to the system of which the sun fs 
the centre. Leaving out Neptune, the in- 
visible and most distant one, all the rest 
have been congregating about the sun. 
Some have come out of the evening sky, 
and some out of the morning sky, and, 
gathering about old Sol’s genial fireside, 
they have invited the suspicion that tney 
were plotting something against our globe. 
But their counsels must have been con- 
founded, for they are scattering in con- 
fusion. The most bewildered of them all 
seems to be little Mercury, which is never 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
A Century of Science and Other Essays............. 
The Liiad Books, I., VI., XXII., XXIV..... ........ 
Judea from Cyrus to Titus ........ 
The sees 
Tales of an Oid Chateau 
A General Survey of American Literature....... ain 
The Tragedy of DreyfuS........ 
Briton and Boer—Both Sides of the African Ques- 


The Expedition to the Philippines............-..-.. 
Embroidery and Lace: Their Manufacture and 

Historic Towns of the Middle States................ 
The River War—Recovery of the Soudan 2 vols.. 
Some South African 
The Highest 
Friends and Helpers. 


In Ghostly JAPam. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Watson. Henry Holt & Co, New York. $ 25 


Kuhn. “ “ “ .70 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. — 
Latimer. A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2.50 
Steevens. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1.26 
“ “ “ 1,25 
Cole (Trans.] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Churchill. Longmans, Green, & Co., “ 10.00 
Phillips. 2 50 
Fitz Gerald. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 6.00 


Eddy (Compiled.; Ginn & Co., Boston. -70 
Fisher. J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 2.00 
Sinder. Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis. —_ 
Hearn. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 2 


SING LE recommendations, when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considerable 


knowledge of the place: (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) considerable confidenc 

(2 nce 
that they fit. As to the first, we feel curifident no other agency has our advantages. This agency has been 
pe te by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
pe comes for a teacher we can in a moment lay hands upon all previous calls that have come fri m this place, 
an — advantage of all information RECOMMEN ATIONS time. We have catalogues aml re 
that has accumulated from time to Vv i 4 ports and other published matter con 
cerning all leading city and village and private’schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
that we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter 
could tell. It isa principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactiy the conditions 
to be met. As to (2), we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. As to (3), the 
chance of a fit depends largely upon the number of candidates. and we do not believe any Or TEA ’ 
other agency can compare with us in the length ofits available list ............cccceeeeece € Hi ERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY ........ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 198 bung 
1864. Positions fied, 4.700, “Seeks Teacners who are 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


very far from the sun; for, agreeing with 
Venus in leaving the morning sky, and 
rushing past the sun into the evening, 
having first outrun his sister planet, he 
has suddenly turned back and passed both 
her and the sun again, and blinked a few 
mornings in the early twilight, while just 
now he is making another mad rush for 
the sun and evening. The other planets 
have been more deliberate and dignified. 
Jupiter led the grand march into the 
morning sky, and may now be seen rising 
in the east, in advance of the sun, at about 
3 o’clock. A small telescope or field-glass 
will reveal his retinue of four moons, 
gleaming like diamond points. Uranus 
soon followed; then Saturn, with his 
splendor of rings and body-guard of nine 
moons, this planet now rising at about 
4.30 in the morning. Mars has been hesi- 
tant, but the god of war is not to be re- 
proached for cowardice, and on the six- 
teenth he, too, will pass the sun, and later 
take his place among the morning stars. 

Venus, on the other hand, regardless of 
the vacillation of Mercury, has’ been 
steadily advancing into the evening sky, 
and can now be seen soon after sunset in 
the west, the most brilliant orb of the en- 
tire firmament, yet, when seen through a 
small telescope, assuming the gibbous 
form of our moon in second quarter. 
Venus will attain an increasingly elevated 
position in the heavens, and will set be- 
tween 8 and 8.30 all through the month. 
Except as Mercury now and then pays a 
flying visit, Venus will be the only even- 
ing star for some time to come. 

While it requires nine days for the light 
of the most distant planet to reach our 
eyes, that of the nearest of the fixed stars 
occupies more than three years in travel- 
ing the intervening space; the second 
nearest may be twice as remote; hence, 
when we contemplate the constellations, 
the imagination is at first well-nigh con- 
founded with the thought of the immen- 
sity of space. Coming to the meridian, 
January evenings, is the great constella- 
tion Taurus, “The Bull,’ whose charming 
cluster, Pleiades, mounts to the very 
zenith. In this little group some count 
six and some seven stars; but even a mod- 
erate telescope will multiply their number 


to seores. The V-shaped cluster, called ~ 


Hyades, marks the face of the bull. But 
let no one fail to identify the great con- 
stellation Orion, and to search out in his 
sword, as may easily be done with a small 
glass, the famous nebula, through an open- 
ing in which one seems to get yet more 
distant views in remotest space. And in 
Auriga, “the Charioteer,” let Capella be 
identified, a most brilliant orb. The 
heavens are never more glorious than they 
are on a January evening. - 


EDITOR MacDONALD. 


Editor John MacDonald of Topeka is 
one of the best known, one of the most 
highly respected and beloved educational 
leaders of Kansas. He is well equipped 
both as an educator and an editor, has had 
the best of experience as a teacher, as a 
local and state superintendent, is a wise 
and breezy writer, and an attractive 
speaker. Only the president of one of the 
great state institutions of learning could 
be so important a factor in the educational 
life of the state as is Mr. MacDonald with 
his paper, personal acquaintance, and 
positive influence. 


REMOVAL. 

The demands of the rapidly-increasing 
business of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany have‘necessitated the removal of the 
Boston office on Washington _ street. 
Within a short time they will occupy a 
handsome and commodious suite of offices 
Walker building, 110 Boylston 

eet. 


“Everybody has a pencil in his pocket— 
take yours out and look at the stamp. If 
it reads Dixon’s ‘American Graphite,’ S 
M, whether round or hexagon shape, all 
right; if not, send out and get such a one. 
The leads in these pencils—we mean the 
‘American Graphite’ S M—are simply su- 
perb, strong, tough, black, yet smoother 
than silk, smoother than finest velvet. 
They write superbly; they make writing a 
pleasure. It’s fun to mark with them, 
they are so agreeable to the touch. 

Take your pencil out and look at the 
stamp; if not a Dixon S M, send out and 
buy one; you won’t regret it.’ 


MR. FOSTER. 

C. E. Foster, who was the right-hand 
man of J. R. Watson all the years that 
Mr. Watson was general passenger and 
ticket agent of the Fitchburg road, is now 
the district passenger agent of the North- 
ern Pacific railway, with an office at 230 
Washington street, Boston. Mr. Foster 
did muchetowards making the Fitchburg 
road popular with teachers and editors as 
an excursion road, and both these classes 
wish him great success in this new rela- 
tion. 


REMOVAL. 

The Doubleday & McClure Company 
have removed to new quarters, better 
suited to their growing business, at 34 
Union square, East, corner of Sixteenth 
street and Fourth avenue, New York. 
The personnel of the working organiza- 
tion (of which F. N. Doubleday always 
has been president) is the same as before, 
with the addition of Walter H. Page, late 
of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., and James 
MacArthur, late of Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


MISCELLANY. 
Teacher—‘‘What are marsupials?” 
Boy—‘‘Animals which have pouches in 
their stomachs.” 

Teacher—‘And what do they have 
pouches for?” 

Boy—‘‘To crawl into and conceal them- 
selves in when they are pursuea.’’—Lon- 
don Figaro. 


“Do you like learning to spell, Willie?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Oh, I don’t know. TI think I would if 
words was spelt like they’re pronounced,” 
said Willie. 

‘Which, for instance?” 

“Oh, jography, ’rithmetic, and joy- 
man G-e-r-m-a-n?’—Harper’s Bazar. 


“The minister,” observed the church 
member, as if the idea had just occurred 
to him, ‘‘can take a vacation, but Satan 
never takes a vacation.” “True,” replied 
the other church member; ‘“‘but Satan can 
stand the heat a great deal better than the 
minister.’”’—Puck. 


“Do you think,” asked the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any truth in 
the theory that big creatures are better 
natured than small ones?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, “‘I ‘lo. 
Look at the difference between the Jersey 
mosquito and the Jersey cow.’’-—Life. 


2 At the End of Your Journey you will find 


’ it a great convenience to go right over to . 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., r) 
¢ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
’ Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. * 
io Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Albert ( Central 
Agency. 5. ALBERT, Manager, hicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent -clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGU., 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistan esse 
’ 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to Gall on ere 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
. E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
50 Bromfield St. . . Hoston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New Y¥ 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King Wes 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., Gan 


Penn. Washington. 
Vent -» Minn 8. 
Stimson Block, Loe 


4 C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Rew: 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


TS with good general education wanted for department work in H'gl 

PECIALIS Schools, Preparatory Schovuls and Colleges in Pennsylvania and 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved 8) stem of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. > 
Assists Teachers in obtaining / ositions. | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagemerts as 
‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents. 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
3 E. 14th St., New York, 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUP P LIES Send for New Catalogue. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ffer better advantages to aspiring teachers th the ti T - 
South and West of piring e an any other section. THE SOUTH 
The WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELI, Proprietor. 


 CHERMERHORN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. HUYSSOON 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. (ate of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


W H H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship 9 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RELIABLE 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Established in 1889, Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of chvice 
Has filled hundreds of places. schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ~~ Pratt, Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend - 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. (21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
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Timely Announcements 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 


Series of Geographical Readers. 
Edited by Larkrn Dunton, LL. D., late Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


Glimpses of the World......... .36 | Views in 092 

Our Own Country ...........--. .50 | Australia and the Islands of the 

Our American Neighbors.......  .60 

Modern Europe ......---- .60 | Hawaii and Its People........-. .68 
The 


By the use of these books Geography becomes a study of absorbing interest. ‘T 
lands are no longer mere outlines on the maps, but actual places. peopled with living 
men and women. The last three books are especially timely. ‘*Views in Africa” shows 
the scenes of active conflict between England and the Boers; ‘‘Australia and the Islands 
of the Sea” aptly describes the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, etc. ; and ‘‘Hawaii and Its 
People” brings vividly before us that ‘Paradise of the Pacific.” 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


This series meets the existing requirements for college entrance examinations, as 
formulated by the Commission of American Colleges. It also meets the prevailing de- 
mand for texts to be used for collateral reading in both High Schools and Universities. 
The selections have been made after extended correspondence with educators in all parts 
of the country. New volumes are being constantly added. 

The volumes are edited with unusual literary skill and judgment, and their hel) ful 
annotations and critical introductions have so illuminated the text that each one stands 
oat conspicuous as to its significance, quality, and style, and distinct as to its place in 
literature. 

The prices range from 15 to 30 cents in paper and from 25 to 48 cents in cloth. 

Among the volumes now in press are: Scott's lranhoe, edited by Constance G. 
Alexander, B. A., and Pope’s Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism, edited by Joseph 
B. Seabury. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


By Atsert Le Roy Bartvett, A. M. 


The Silver Series of Language Books makes a delightful study out of what is usually 
one of the dryest and most difficult branches taught in the schoolroom. It consists of 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 
For Third and Fourth Grades. 176 pp. Beautifully Illustrated with several exquisite color 
cuts and numerous other fine reproductions. Cloth, -Introdactory price, 38 cents. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


For Grammar Grades. 318 pp. Cloth. Introductory price, 62 cents. 

The elementary book presents the rudimentary ig ee with simplicity and skill, and illus- 
trates them by apt and beautiful selections, while the higher book covers the technical essentials 
of grammar and composition, and by the free use of the best literature in analysis, creates a fine 
literary taste and a correct and elegant diction. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago 


Boston New 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Nature Study 
By Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works 
during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the ben- 
efit of teachers. 


De 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 
Boards. 


120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 


Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. | 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, pl ‘this fourna!. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. THOMPSON 


For Childhood Days. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertacal Script. In- 
tensely Interesting. . They meet all Requirements for a 
Literary and Artistic Series. 

STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Dr. R. B. SmitH and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 
“Jt is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8. T. Durron. Correlation of Spelling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 


ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method, Carefully graded for eight grades. | sejentijic. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to 
30 cents. other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
is idea of an ideal up-to-date istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. hool of 
New vork. RG and Prof. KOLBR, Buchtel 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 


‘It is the beat I have seen.”’—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
like it bette thin ary ote? phonetic method 
IT have seen.”’— Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


“We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”—C. @, Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 


“Just the book we require.’ —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, |; Colonies, II. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Il. Universatly popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue BOSTON: 36 Bromitield Street. 


Just Published: 


Interest in Its Relation to Pedagogy. 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, 


Superintendent of Schools at Oldenburg, Germany, 
Translated umder the auspices of the New York Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, and 
edited by Dr. EDWARD R. SHAw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

This is an important new book on a most. important question in 
pedagogy. ‘The first three sections of the work are,— 

ist. Origin, Nature, and Kinds of Interest. 

2d. Importance of Interest in the Acts of Ideation and Reasoning. 

3d. Importance of Interest in Volition and Action. 


The fourth section contains pedagogical conclusions and applications which 
will show where and in what manner the results of psychological researches may 
be turned to account in Pedagogy. 

The book is regarded in Germany as an able and scholarly discussion of in- 
terest in relation to teaching, and it is believed that it will afford American 
teachers new points of view. Much vagueness has characterized the discussions 
of this subject. The aim of the author has been to show how a doctrine of inter- 
est. might be established which should be free from contradictions and be con- 
sistent with ruling fundamental views of psychology. 


Cloth, 7:x5 inches. 150 pages. Price, $1.00. To Teachers, 80 ots, Postage, 7 ots. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, oth St., New York City. 


Publishers. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Write for Catalog OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll d Schools. 
ONIVERSITY PriceList, B _Open to Doth sexes. “Address the Registrar.” 
Information. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PUBLISHING 
43-47 East {0th St., 


COMPANY #2 je New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


par CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE. Director. Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, -Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewatER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G, BoypEN, A. M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


-CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Forewn and English Booksellers, Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 
128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPTN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


Completely Parsed Caesar 

Gallic War, Book I. 

BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D.D. 
cLotx—$1.50 ‘Postpaid —400 PAGES 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as || 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact /ifera/ || 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (inferdined); and witha second, elegant 
translation 72 (he margin; als» with Footnotrs 
in which every word is completely parsed, aud 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geen LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


| allconstructions explained, with References 
Each page of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
| plete—the Latin text, the tnferiinear literal || 
| translation, the marginal flowin tranelatio 4 || would like to have ad specimen copy 
| the parsing—all ata glance without turning a }\| of the puper sent toa friend can be 
leaf! 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address ta 
which he would like the paper sent. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


|| 4-5-6-I2-13-14 Coopcr Institute, City 


Schaotbooks of all publishers at one store 
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